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NORTH CAROLINA CERTIFICATES OF THE 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR PERIOD 


By Ape rarpe L. Frres 


Among the problems which faced the leaders in the American war 
for independence none was greater than the question of money. Muni- 
tions of war must be purchased, provisions must be secured, troops 
must be paid, and all these things by states which were as yet only 
tentatively organized and united, and without credit. During the 
earlier years of the war vast quantities of paper money were issued, 
but as there was nothing back of the paper except the good intention 
of a government that might at any moment cease to exist through the 
triumph of Great Britain this currency depreciated with increasing 
velocity, despite laws designed to hold it steady and enforce its use 
among the people. Of American “hard money” there was none; 
coins of England, Spain, Portugal and France circulated in varying 
quantities. The Spanish milled dollar practically became the stand- 
ard of value although amounts were usually stated in pounds, and 
this is typical of the monetary confusion existing. 

By 1780 the situation in North Carolina was desperate. To the 
lack of value of the paper currency was added the increasing demand 
for supplies for the continental army and for the militia, and there 
was nothing with which to meet the urgent need. The resort to cer- 
tificates was natural, though it was merely postponing pay-day, and 
was laying up trouble for the future. These certificates were of 
various types and names, but all alike pledged payment by the gov- 
ernment at some later date. The Colonial and State Records of 
North Carolina contain many laws concerning certificates and many 
references to them in the Journals of the Assembly, but they are 
inadequately indexed and are difficult to collate. The diaries and 
minute books of the Moravian Church of Salem (now Winston- 
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Salem), North Carolina, throw a good deal of light on the subject 
through their mention of the actual handling of certificates received. 
The following brief article gives the result of a careful study of both 
sources of information. 

The certificate movement began with the giving of “tickets” by 
commissaries and other officers for provisions furnished to their men. 
The tickets were merely written and signed receipts 1 for supplies 
received from citizens in the neighborhood where the troops happened 
to be. In March, 1780, for example, the commissary, Mr. Hender- 
son, demanded six beef oxen from the Moravian settlements in Wa- 
chovia.?2_ The animals were appraised by two men brought by Mr. 
Henderson for the purpose,* and Mr. Henderson paid for them partly 
in currency and partly in “notes on the Assembly.” * These notes, 
or tickets, were paid in paper money in October of the same year.® 
This transaction was relatively simple, though it entailed considerable 
loss on the Moravians because of the rapid fall in value of the cur- 
rency, but when provisions furnished were for the continental line 
the matter of collection was more complicated. General Gates ordered 
leather from Salem, which was delivered to him at Hillsborough, 
North Carolina,® but when payment was asked he gave a draft “on 
the Treasurer in Maryland or on the Governor.” * Rather than dis- 
patch a special messenger to Maryland, the Moravians held the draft 
for three months until an opportunity offered of sending it thither 
by a passing officer who was willing to collect it for them.® 

The rapidly increasing number of outstanding tickets, and the 
great danger of fraud, led the North Carolina Assembly of April, 
1780, to elect a Standing Board of Auditors, consisting of three men, 
who were to adjust accounts for and against the State.® It soon be- 
came apparent that one central board could not handle the business, 
and the Assembly that met in January, 1781, appointed District 
Boards of Auditors, consisting of three men in each of the smaller 
districts and two sets of three in each of the larger districts.1° The 

1 Specimens in the Museum of the gata Historical Society of Winston-Salem, N. C 
. id acl , diary, March 10, 1780 
© Ibid, October Zi, 1786. 
vita: Bee i 
* Ibid., March’ 15, 1781. 


® State Records ecords of North Carolina, XXIV, 325. 
* Ibid., XXIV, 373. 
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act appointing District Auditors set the price of commodities usually 
demanded by the commissaries, and required the District Auditors, 
by their secretaries, to transmit to the Standing Board of Auditors 
“the counter part of the Certificates by them issued,” together with 
the vouchers. In May, 1781, the financial board of Salem, North 
Carolina, tabulated the tickets which had accumulated there, giving 
the names of the individual owners, and sent them to the District 
Auditors at Salisbury,4? who computed their value in continental 
currency at the ratio of two hundred and fifty in continental cur- 
rency to one in specie, and issued certificates for the amount due.*? 
These Auditors’ certificates were accepted for taxes in the following 
June. 

Authority for the issuing of certificates appears in the Journal of 
the Assembly, February 14, 1781,1* when the House of Commons 
received from the Senate the following message: 


The Resolve of your House for the relief of persons which have fur- 
nished the Armies of this State with provisions to a greater amount 
than their Specific Tax we return you herewith, concurred with. 

Resolved, that the Standing Board of Auditors be and they are hereby 
empowered to issue Certificates for such sums as may appear due on 


the settlement of such accounts; they may adjust in the same manner as 
for claims allowed. 


The Specific Tax referred to had been ordered by the Assembly 
which met in September, 1780.14 The act was an attempt to pro- 
cure necessary food for the troops, and required that the “pecuniary 
tax” on each £100 value of taxable property must be accompanied 
by one peck of Indian corn, or one-half peck of wheat, or other pro- 
visions in a definitely stated ratio. The commissioner of each county 
was authorized to buy additional grain and provisions for the army, 
and to give certificates in which the value was stated in Spanish 
milled dollars, the certificates to bear interest at 6% and to be pay- 
able in Spanish milled dollars or their equivalent in continental or 
state currency on September 1, 1782. In the Moravian records no 
distinction is made between these commissioners’ certificates and the 

%; Aufseher Collegium minutes, Salem, N. C., May 22, 1781. 


% Salem, N , diary, May 31, 1781; ROR, Collegium, ‘June 6, 178L. 
>: 1 feud. NY Records =. — Carolina, xvi, 792. 
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tickets received from other sources, and it is apparent that after the 
organization of the District Boards of Auditors the commissioners’ 
tickets were sent to the auditors along with the others. The auditors’ 
certificates, or “currency certificates,” were at first legal tender for 
all taxes, and the demands made upon the Moravians were so heavy 
that when the taxes for 1780 were collected in June, 1781,15 their 
certificates covered not only the Specific Tax but also the Pecuniary 
Tax, even though under acts of Assembly some of the Moravians 
paid both three-fold in lieu of military service.!® 

The Assembly which met in June, 1781,17 continued the District 
Boards of Auditors, because “pay due for Militia duty and all other 
claims against the State for articles furnished or impressed should 
be speedily settled and certificates granted for the same.” The cer- 
tificates issued under this act were to be legal tender for public taxes 
at the rate of two hundred in currency for one in specie, and all sums 
amounting to not less than one pound in specie were to bear interest 
from date if not paid before May 1, 1783. Pay to the militia was 
“to be considered in specie.” 

The defeat of Cornwallis at Yorktown in the fall in 1781 termi- 
nated active warfare between America and England, but the uncer- 
tainty of peace hung over the heads of the Americans for more than 
a year longer. It was hardly safe to disband the army, but the num- 
ber of troops under arms steadily dwindled. Militia returned to 
their hcmes as their terms of enlistment expired, malcontents broke 
away from their officers,1® and soldiers of the continental line were 
released on furlough as the prospect of peace brightened. But how 
the troops were to be paid was the problem, and added to this was the 
“enormous quantity of Public Certificates which called for immedi- 
ate satisfaction,” 1® and the need for adjusting accounts between the 
United States and the individual states. The North Carolina 
Assembly of April, 1782, took up all these questions, and passed 
various acts bearing on the different phases of the situation. The 
Moravian minute books show how some of the acts were interpreted. 


43 Salem, N. C., diary, July 21, 1781. 

18 Records of the Moravians in North Carolina, III, page 1291; State Records of North 
Carolina, XXIV, 344, 435. 

1 State Records of North Carolina, XXIV, 387. 

18 Salem, N. C., diary, May 22, 23, 1783; Aufseher Collegium, May 22, 1783. 


%” Letter, Governor Martin to Hon. Robert Morris, July 8, 1782, State Records of North 
Carolina, XVI, 350. 
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Already in the spring of 1778 a bill had been introduced in the 
North Carolina Assembly looking toward the appointment of a com- 
mittee to liquidate and adjust the accounts of North Carolina against 
the United States, but this was rejected by the House of Commons 
on its second reading.?® In June, 1781, an act was passed providing 
that one quarter of the money tax should be collected in continental 
currency, to be used for requisitions of Congress on the state of North 
Carolina.24_ The Moravians did not have enough continental cur- 
rency on hand, and were allowed to use certificates in paying the tax 
for that year,?? and the Assembly of April, 1782, made this legal for 
anyone who preferred it, enacting that the tax in continental currency 
might be paid in state currency or in certificates upon the public, if 
desired. Tax collectors were ordered to pay into the hands of the 
sheriffs or county treasurers all specie certificates they might have on 
hand or might thereafter receive in the payment of taxes, at the same 
rate at which they received them.?* Three commissioners were ap- 
pointed 24 to liquidate the claims of North Carolinians in the conti- 
nental army. They were instructed to issue specie certificates, part 
to be negotiable in one year “in prompt payment for any public prop- 
erty that may immediately be sold,”’ and the balance to be paid by the 
State Treasurer “as soon as the situation of the finances will permit.” 

The April, 1782, Assembly also continued the Boards of District 
Auditors, instructing them to “liquidate in specie” all claims which 
they found valid,?® which meant of course that they issued specie 
certificates, for the specie actually in circulation was negligible. 
Moravian records show that acts of this Assembly were construed by 
the tax gatherers to mean that certificates for supplies issued prior 
to that date were to be received only for the Specific Tax,*® and that 
the new specie certificates might be used only for the purchase of 
confiscated land or Negroes.2* This did not accord with the terms 
of the act regarding the pecuniary tax, and the act continuing Dis- 
trict Boards of Auditors did not restrict the use of the new specie 


® State Records of North Carolina, XII, 619, 740, 741. 
% Ibid., XXIV, 390. 

Salem Helfer Conferenz minutes, April 4, 1782. 

23 State Records of North Carolina, XXIV, 435. 

4 Ibid., XXIV, 420. 

% State Records of North Carolina, XXIV, 422. 


* Salem <Aeltesten Conferenz minutes, June 10, 1782; Congregation Council minutes, 
Nov. 21, 1782. 


Aeltesten Conferenz, Nov. 27, 1782. 
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certificates. The ruling was apparently based on the act 2° for the 
sale of confiscated property, “land, Negroes and other estates real 
and personal.” Under this act confiscated land was to be sold at 
public vendue for specie, the purchaser giving bond for payment. 
Any purchaser willing to pay down two-thirds of the price might use 
for it currency certificates issued by the General Assembly or any 
Board of Auditors before June, 1781, at $150.00 in currency for 
$1.00 in specie, or currency certificates issued after June, 1781, at 
$800.00 in currency for $1.00 in specie. Negroes, horses, etc., were 
to be sold at public vendue at the courthouses in the various districts, 
and three quarters of those sold were to be paid for in currency at 
the established rate of depreciation, currency certificates at the rates 
above mentioned, or specie certificates at nominal, that is at face 
value. For one quarter payment was to be made in hard money, or 
bond given for the payment of hard money at a later date. 

The refusal of the tax collectors to accept the new specie certifi- 
cates, and the restriction placed on the use of currency certificates, 
was naturally received with disfavor by those who held them. Some 
of the Moravians spoke of selling their certificates at half their face 
value,?® but the leaders of the Moravian community advised them to 
wait and see whether something better could be done, for the currency 
certificates could still be used in paying the Specific Tax, if they had 
been issued for supplies furnished the troops, and otherwise in buy- 
ing confiscated land, and the new specie certificates were available 
for use in the purchase of confiscated Negroes. It was thought that 
Negroes might be bought at public sale, some of them to be used in 
one of the Moravian towns, and the others to be resold.*® This plan 
was apparently not carried out, but it indicates possibilities in the 
use of certificates that year. 

In May, 1782, the Assembly ordered the issuing of bounty certifi- 
cates to the North Carolina volunteers, drafted men and substitutes 
in the continental line, no difference in amount being made between 
the three classes.*1_ Unpaid bounties had been accumulating for two 
or more years. In January, 1780, it was reported ** that soldiers 


28 State Records of North Carolina, XXIV, 424-427. 

» Aeltesten Conferenz, June 10, 1782. 

* Aeltesten Conferenz, Nov. 27, 1782; Aufseher Collegium, Dec. 10, 1782. 
%4 State Records of North Carolina, XIX, 56. 

* Ibid., XV, 318. 
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would not march until their bounties were paid. In the spring of 
that year a drafted man was promised $150.00 and a volunteer 
$300.00 a year for three years, also a prime slave and one hundred 
acres of land.** In February, 1781, the offer was for £3000 in 
money or certificates on the public treasury for a volunteer, drafted 
man or substitute.** In July, 1781, the bounty was £20 specie, or 
its value in currency, for any able-bodied man enlisting in the state 
troops for one year.*5 In May, 1782, the bounty certificate awarded 
to each volunteer, drafted man or substitute was $7,500.00. 

In June, 1782, the Assembly of North Carolina noted the fact 
that the Congress of the United States would settle the proportion 
due to each state from the commencement of the war to January 1, 
1782. The auditor of North Carolina was instructed to make out 
and transmit to Congress all necessary information concerning 
moneys expended by North Carolina for items which were properly 
a charge on the United States as a whole, and a commissioner was 
appointed to adjust the claims of the State.*® The “Revolutionary 
Accounts” on file in the rooms of the North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission, were compiled during the negotiations for settlement be- 
tween North Carolina and the United States, which began with this 
action of the Assembly and continued through several years. North 
Carolina was to receive credit by the United States for payment made 
to North Carolina officers and soldiers of the American Army,** and 
in addition claim was made for the vast amount of supplies furnished 
the militia ** and the continental] troops. The act already referred 
to, which required the District Auditors to transmit to the Standing 
Board of Auditors the counter part of each certificate issued, made 
it possible to compile a fairly complete list, though the notations on 
some of the sheets filed in the rooms of the Historical Commission 
show that not all the vouchers were available when the lists were pre- 
pared, and therefore it was not always possible to tell for what the 
certificate had been issued. 

The North Carolina Assembly of April, 1783, dropped the Spe- 
cific Tax,?® and provided that the grain and other provisions remain- 

* Ibid., XV, 8, 198. 
= Ibid, XVIL, 967. 
m Ibid, XVE, 182. 


* Heading to sheets in Book A, Revolutionary Accounts. 
* Stute Records of North Carolina, XXIV, 477, 496. 
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ing from the preceding year should be sold in the public stores, al- 
though soldiers still under arms were allowed to draw supplies as 
needed. The three-fold tax on Moravians, Quakers and others was 
repealed.*® In addition to the pecuniary tax laid by the North 
Carolina Assembly, the United States Congress laid a tax on land in 
all the states, but the returns from this federal tax were not very 
satisfactory.*! 

The April, 1783, Assembly ordered a new issue of paper money 42 
—£100,000—the value to be £1 for two and a half Spanish milled 
dollars. This new currency was to be legal tender, but by October 
of the same year it had begun to depreciate,** and on December Ist 
the Moravians of Salem decided to keep it out of circulation in their 
town as much as possible, and to hold what came in by trade for the 
payment of taxes,** which were collected in the middle of that 
month.*® The currency act provided that officers and soldiers who 
were or had been in the continental line should receive one quarter 
of the balance due them in this new currency, and the commissioners 
were to issue specie certificates for the other three quarters, the cer- 
tificates to bear interest at 6% until paid. Confiscated land still 
unsold was dedicated to the redemption of this new currency.*® 

The Specific Tax having been dropped, and certificates being re- 
fused for the pecuniary tax, it became necessary to provide another 
channel for the redemption of the numerous outstanding certificates 
of various kinds, and the April, 1783, Assembly reopened the land 
offices in the counties which formerly had them, and appointed 
Entry-takers. It also opened a land office for the land belonging to 
North Carolina “beyond the Allegheny Mountains.” 47 This “west- 
ern land” was bounded by an extension of the line between North 
Carolina and Virginia, the Mississippi River, the 35° North Lati- 
tude, and the crest of the Appalachians. Within this limit one reser- 
vation was laid off for the Cherokee Indians and another for the 
exclusive use of officers and soldiers of the continental line, and the 
rest was opened to the public. Col. John Armstrong was elected by 

# Ibid., XXIV, 492. 

© Ibid. XXIV, 477. 

“ Helfer Conferenz, Oct. 9, 1783. 

© Wachovia Administration Journal, Dec. 11, 1788. 


“ State Records of North Carolina, XXIV, 478. 
* Ibid., XXIV, 478, 479. 
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the Assembly as Entry-taker for this western land, with his office at 
Hillsborough.*® A person entering a claim must pay into the hands 
of the Entry-taker £10 for each hundred acres, payment to be made 
“in specie, in specie certificates at their nominal value, or certificates 
for currency as rated by law, and all other certificates at value ascer- 
tained by the scale of depreciation.” Col. Martin Armstrong *® was 
appointed to survey the land assigned to the continental soldiers and 
officers, on receipt of warrant of survey. The soldiers’ reservation 
was bounded °° by a line beginning in the boundary of Virginia 
where the Cumberland River intersects the same, thence south fifty 
miles, thence west to the Tennessee River, thence down the Tennessee 
River to the Virginia line, thence with the Virginia line east to the 
beginning. An act passed by the Assembly in 1780 °* had antici- 
pated this, and had provided that the size of tracts should range from 
640 acres for a private to 12,000 acres for a brigadier. In 1782 a 
special grant of 25,000 acres was made to Gen. Nathanael Greene in 
recognition of “his extraordinary services.” °? The county land 
offices had been opened by the Assembly of November, 1777,°* but 
had been closed from June, 1781,°4 to April, 1783. Prior to the 
Revolution there had been two land offices in North Carolina, one 
issuing grants in the royal portion of the Colony,®® and the other 
looking after the lands belonging to John, Earl Granville,®® both of 
these ceasing to function when hostilities broke out. 

The opening of the western land served its purpose in redeeming 
many of the specie certificates. Numerous sheets filed among the 
above mentioned “Revolutionary Accounts” bear the heading: 
“Specie certificates paid into the Comptroller’s office by John Arm- 
strong, Entry-Taker.” Among them are a number of certificates 
granted to Moravians for relatively small amounts, and it is evident 
that persons interested in taking up western land gathered specie 
certificates from various sources; it is evident also that the specie 
certificates granted by the auditors for supplies were on a par with 
specie certificates granted for military service. Whether Armstrong 


* Ibid., XXIV, 563. 

® Ibid. XXIV, 482. 

% State Records 7 North Carolina, XXIV, 483. 
% Ibid., XXIV, 

* Tid., XIX, 421; xxiv, 569. 


% Colonial Records of North Carolina, IV, 40, 53. 
%8 Ibid., VI, 30, 82. 
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refused to accept any but specie certificates, or whether currency cer- 
tificates were entered separately on sheets now lost, it is impossible 
to say, but the probability is that when currency certificates again 
became legal tender for taxes, and western entries were restricted to 
the land reserved for the continental line, only specie certificates were 
accepted. This assumption is strengthened by the fact that only 
specie certificates are mentioned in the act prohibiting the use of cer- 
tificates in entering land after November, 1790, in the land offices 
of North Carolina. 

April, 1784, saw another swing of the pendulum in regard to the 
redemption of certificates. The North Carolina Assembly agreed 
to a suggestion that the western lands should be ceded to the United 
States, and passed an act authorizing the North Carolina delegates 
in Congress to execute a deed or deeds for the same.5* Another act 
closed the western land to entry, except for officers and soldiers of 
the continental line,5* and the land office for the western land was 
moved to Nashville,5® then in Davidson County, N. C., now Ten- 
nessee. Commissioners were instructed to adjust claims for services 
prior to January 1, 1782, computing interest to August 1, 1783, and 
to pay one quarter of the amount due in money and issue indented 
certificates for the balance.*® The closing of the public land office 
in the western part of the State threw the redemption of certificates 
back on the taxes, and the act levying the tax for 1784 ®! provided 
that it might be “paid in State currency or in gold or silver at the 
rate established by law, in continental or State dollar bills or sol- 
diers’ bounty certificates at the rate of 800 for 1, in specie certifi- 
cates of any kind at their nominal value, or currency certificates as 
rated by the Act for the sale of confiscated property: Provided, the 
continental or State dollar bills, specie and other certificates, shall 
not be received for more than one half the said tax.” The Assembly 
also authorized the United States to collect a tax to make the pro- 
portion due from North Carolina.®? 

Congress having hesitated to assume the entire expence of the 
Indian expeditions sent out by North Carolina, and of the militia 

ae ae of North Carolina, XXIV, 561. 
Sie Sa 
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aid given by this State to South Carolina and Georgia, the Assembly 
of October, 1784, repealed the act ceding the western land.®* An 
attempt was made to reopen the public land office in the west,®* but 
the attempt failed, and it was decided to allow the sale of confiscated 
land and Negroes for current money of the State or for the certifi- 
cates granted to officers and soldiers of the continental line.** A bill 
was introduced in the Assembly to declare the currency certificates 
issued by the State Auditors, the certificates issued by the Comp- 
troller General prior to May 17, 1783, and all other certificates re- 
duced by the scale of depreciation when granted, of the same value 
as specie certificates, carrying the same interest, and to be received 
in the same payments, but the bill was rejected by the House on its 
second reading.** The Moravians of Wachovia ®* were able to pay 
their 1784 taxes in paper money and tickets, or certificates, and the 
Assembly provided that the taxes for 1785 might be paid in the 
same manner.*®® 

The District Board of Auditors meeting in Salem in September, 
1783, did not finish its work because of the illness of two members.®® 
Elsewhere there were accounts still to be adjusted, so the October, 
1784, Assembly ordered that the District Auditors, and the board for 
settling the accounts of officers and soldiers, should sit for thirty days 
before February 1, 1785, and then disband.7° Again their work was 
not finished, and the time was extended, the Assembly of November, 
1785,71 ordering the commissioners on soldiers’ claims to sit in the 
first ten days of April, May and June, 1786, and “all accounts that 
are not exhibited within that time shall forever hereafter be of no 
effect.” “The late District Auditors” were instructed “to meet at or 
near their district court-houses at any time after the Ist day of April 
next, to receive and settle all such claims not heretofore allowed, as 
the late District Auditors were by law empowered to settle.” 

An act 7? for levying a tax for the support of government during 
1786, and for the redemption of continental money, old paper cur- 


8 Ibid., XXIV, -~, * a 

* Tbid., XIX, — 

* Thid.. XXIV, 

° Tbid., XIX, 419, 252, 453, 750, 789, 809. 
Wachovia “Administration Joarnal, Jan, . age 


diary, Sept. 1, 1783. 
® State Records of North Carolina, XXIV, 686. 
™ Ibid., XXIV, 734, 735. 
" Ibid. XxIv, 731. 
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rency, specie and other certificates, allowed payment to be made as 
in the preceding year. Commissioners of confiscated property were 
told that they must accept currency of this State, certificates granted 
officers and soldiers, final settlement certificates, and currency certifi- 
cates at the rates established by law.** 

During the next two years little change occurred. The Moravians 
paid their taxes for 1786 partly in paper money and partly in 
tickets.7* Old paper currency, Auditors’ and Comptroller’s certifi- 
cates paid in for taxes were burned.*® Congress established a 
board 7° to liquidate and settle all accounts between the United States 
and individual states, the commissions to expire on April 1, 1787, 
except for the commissioners for North Carolina and Georgia, who 
were to serve six months longer. 

In 1788 the tax on land ** in North Carolina was fixed at three 
shillings per hundred acres, to be paid in state currency, gold or 
silver; and an additional three shillings per hundred acres to be paid 
in continental or state dollar bills or soldiers’ bounty certificates at 
800 to 1, specie certificates at nominal value with interest (except 
those issued since January 1, 1786), currency certificates as rated 
by the act for the sale of confiscated property, or in final settlement 
certificates at their nominal value. Land west of the Appalachian 
Mountains was to pay two shillings per hundred acres in state cur- 
rency, gold or silver; with an additional two shillings in continental 
or state dollar bills, soldiers’ bounty certificates or specie certificates. 

The Assembly of November, 1789, laid a tax for extinguishing 
the public debt, to be paid in specie certificates of every kind, with 
interest thereon.7® That the number of these certificates was at last 
appreciably reduced is indicated by the provision that tax-payers 
might pay in state currency if they liked, at the rate of four shillings 
currency for twenty shillings in specie certificates. It was further 
provided that all outstanding certificates must be brought to the 
Treasurer’s office cn or before January 1, 1791, where if found genu- 
ine they would be exchanged for other certificates redeemable in 
specie at the rate of four shillings of the new for twenty of the old. 


3 Ibid., XXIV, 803. 

™ Wachovia Administration Ledger A, March 31, 1787. 
™ State Records of North Carolina, XVIII, 221. 

™ Ibid., XVIII, 764, 783. 

™ Ibid., XXIV, 952. 

™ State Records of North Carolina, XXV, 7. 
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The Moravians of Wachovia still had some specie certificates which 
they used in paying the tax for 1789,7°—their last appearance in 
the Moravian account books. 

In November, 1789, the Assembly of North Carolina again ceded 
the western land to the United States,®° although a re-statement of 
accounts between the nation and state was still under consideration 
by a Board of Commissioners as late as November, 1791.8! After 
November, 1790, specie certificates were not accepted on land entered 
in North Carolina land offices ;°* and with the beginning of 1791 the 
redemption of the Revolutionary certificates of every name and kind 
ceased to occupy the mind of the North Carolina Assembly. 


® Wachovia Administration Journal, March 31, 1790. 
% State Records of North Carolina, XXV, 5. 

“%\ Jbid., XXII, 803. 

8 Ibid., XXV, 77. 





THE BUFFALO IN NORTH CAROLINA 


By Doveras L. Rieuts 


The first mention of the American bison is from the expedition of 
Cortez in Mexico in 1521. A Spanish historian’ has described 
‘Montezuma’s menagerie as follows: 


In the second square of the same House were the Wild Beasts, which 
were either presents to Montezuma, or taken by his Hunters, in strong 
cages of Timber, rang’d in good Order, and under Cover: Lions, Tygers, 
Bears, and all others of the savage Kind which New-Spain produced; 
among which the greatest Rarity was the Mexican Bull; a wonderful 
composition of divers Animals. It has crooked Shoulders, with a Bunch 
on its Back like a Camel; its Flanks dry, its Tail large, and its Neck 
cover’d with Hair like a Lion. It is cloven footed, its Head armed like 


that of a Bull, which it resembles in Fierceness, with no less strength 
and Agility. 


A Spanish explorer, Alvar Nuiiez Cabeza, who was wrecked on 
the Gulf coast in 1530, discovered the bison in what is now the state 
of Texas.2 Twelve years later Coronado in the Southwest crossed 
the plains that were “full of crooke-backed oxen.” * 

The western and southwestern territory of the United States lying 
between the Rocky Mountains and the Mississippi River was noted 
as the roving grounds for the buffalo. Thousands of the animals 
were to be found in a single herd. Some idea of the vast numbers 
may be gained from an estimate of the total number slaughtered by 
white men in a period of three years, computed by a count of the 
hides shipped over the railroads from 1872 to 1874. The estimate 
reached the amazing figure of three million.* 

The presence of the buffalo west of the Mississippi has been re- 
corded from the earliest days of exploration. There is ample evi- 
dence that its habitat was also in the eastern states. 

De Soto’s expedition in 1540 did not reveal the animal in its native 
haunts, but some of the explorers secured a buffalo hide near the 
southern extremities of the Blue Ridge, if we may believe their report 
on return “bringing a cow-hide as delicate as a calf-skin the people 


1De Solis (1724). 


2 Davis, Spanish Conquest of New Mexico (1869), p. 67. 
3 Ibid., pp. 206- 


7. 
* Dodge, Col. Richard Irving, Plains of the Great West, pp. 139-144. 
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had given them, the hair being like the soft wool on the cross of a 
merino with the common sheep.” (A Fidalgo of Elvas).® 


An English navigator, Samuel Argall,® in 1612 wrote: 


As soon as I had unladen this corne, I set my men to the felling of 
Timber, for the building of a Frigat, which I had left half finished at 
Point Comfort, the 19. of March: and returned myself with the ship 
into Pembrook [Potomac] River, and so discovered to the head of it, 
which is about 65. leagues into the Land, and navigable for any ship. 
And then marching into the Countrie, I found great store of Cattle as 
big as Kine, of which the Indians that were my guides killed a couple, 
which were found to be very good and wholesome meate, and are very 


easie to be killed, in regard they are heavy, slow, and not so wild as 
other beasts of the wildernesse. 


Oglethorpe mentioned buffaloes among the wild beasts of Georgia 7 
in 1733, and there is evidence that the same report was credited to 
early settlers of South Carolina.® 

Concerning the Red River region of Kentucky, Daniel Boone 
stated, ‘‘The buffaloes were more frequent than I have seen cattle in 
the settlements, browzing on the leaves of the cane, or cropping the 
herbage of those extensive plains, fearless because ignorant of the 
violence of man. Sometimes we saw hundreds in a drove, and the 
numbers about the salt springs were amazing.” Boone found also 
vast herds grazing in the valleys of the Cumberland Mountains in 
East Tennessee. 

It may be noted that these references have located the buffalo in 
the geographical limits of the states touching North Carolina. A 
reasonable inference would include the territory thus surrounded. 
Evidences supporting this inference are not lacking. 

The best authority on the Indian tribes of the Piedmont region 
of North Carolina, James Mooney, claimed that the Siouan Indians 
located there were known as followers of the buffalo, and that buffa- 
loes once inhabited that section.® It is unfortunate that none of the 
aboriginal remains of the State reveal testimony of this animal. 

* Irving, De Soto Narrative, p. 243. 
reap Leng K.-S 


® Long, Expedition to the Source of the St. Peter’s River (1823), Vol. ii, ‘ 


p. 26. 
® Mooney, James, The Sionan Tribes of the East (Report 22, Bureau of Ethnology, 1894), 
Pp. 11. 
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There is not a bone, horn or other bit of concrete evidence thus far 
recovered. Possibly the future will disclose some such testimony, 
but at present it is entirely lacking. 

A study of the small streams of North Carolina, particularly of 
the Piedmont, reveals numerous so-called Buffalo Creeks. These 
are found in Caldwell, Cleveland, Cabarrus, Forsyth, Guilford, 
Johnston, and perhaps other counties. Practically all of these are 
in the fertile valley land of the Piedmont area. This is a good infer- 
ence that the name has some significance in locating former trails of 
the extinct animal. 

When John Lawson ?° made his memorable journey across the 
Province in 1701 he enjoyed a brief stay at Sapona, located on the 
Yadkin River near Salisbury. Visiting Tutelo Indians came down 
from the upper Yadkin, of whom Lawson stated that they were “tall 
likely men, having great quantities of Buffaloes, Elks and Bears, 
with other sort of Deer amongst them, which strong Food makes 
large, robust bodies.” 

In his description of North Carolina, Lawson heads the list of 
“The Beasts of Carolina” with the “Buffelo, or wild beef,” with this 
information : 


The Buffelo is a wild Beast of America, which has a Bunch on his 
Back, as the Cattle of the St. Lawrence are said to have. He seldom 
appears amongst the English Inhabitants, his chief haunt being in the 
Land of the Mississippi, which is for the most part, a plain Country; 
yet I have known some kill’d on the Hilly Part of Cape-Fear-River, 
they passing the Ledges of Vast Mountains from the said Mississippi, 
before they can come near us. I have eaten of their meat, but do not 
think it as good as our Beef; yet the younger Calves are dry’d up for 
excellent Food, as very likely they may be. It is conjectured that these 
Buffelos, mixed in Breed with our tame Cattle, would much better the 
Breed for Largeness and Milk, which seems very probable. Of the wild 
Bull’s Skin, Buff is made. The Indians cut the Skin into Quarters for 
the Ease of their Transportation, and make Beds to lie on. They spin 
the hair into Garters, Girdles, and Sashes and the like, it being long 
and curled, and often of a chestnut red colour. These Monsters are 
found to weigh (as I am informed by a Traveler of Credit) from 1,600 
to 2,400 Weight. 


%# Lawson, John, History of Carolina (London, 1714). 
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It is likely that Lawson’s description contains much hearsay evi- 
dence, but it is, nevertheless, fairly supported. For instance, Audu- 
bon 7? stated that “a large bison bull will generally weigh nearly 
2,000 pounds, and a fat cow about 1,200 pounds.” 

Twenty-seven years after Lawson’s journey, Col. William Byrd ay 
and other representatives from Virginia and North Carolina sur- 
veyed the dividing line between the states. Col. Byrd’s journal con- 
tains many entries that must be taken cum grano salis. However, he 
gave reliable accounts of what he saw and of the experiences in which 
he engaged. He has furnished the nearest approach to the buffalo 
of any of the observers describing from first hand knowledge. As 
his meeting with this giant of the wilderness occurred near the divid- 
ing line, his account will give Virginia an equal share of honor with 
North Carolina in claim for location of the vanished bison. 

On the third of October, 1728, the party came upon buffalo tracks 
in the vicinity of Tewahominy Creek (Aaron Creek) in the neigh- 
borhood of north Person County. The land was level and well 
watered. Although they observed signs, they had not the pleasure 
of seeing the buffaloes. The Colonel commented: “They either 
Smelt us out, having that sense very Quick, or else were alarm’d at 
the Noise that so many People must necessarily make in marching 
along. At the Sight of a Man they will Snort and Grunt, cock up 
their ridiculous Short Taile, and tear up the Ground with a Sort of 
Timorous Fury. These wild Cattle hardly ever range alone, but 
herd together like those that are tame. They are Seldom seen so far 
North as 40° of latitude, delighting much in canes and Reeds, which 
grow generally more Southerly.” 

The following day, four miles beyond, near Sugartree Creek, “one 
of our Men Spy’d three Buffaloes, but his Piece being loaded only 
with Goose-shot, he was able to make no effectual Impression on their 
thick hides; however, this Disappointment was made up by a Brace 
of Bucks, and as many Wild Turkeys, kill’d by the rest of the com- 
pany.” 

Audubon, John J. Quadrapeds of North America, Vol. it, p. 


% Byrd, Col. William, ” Line Histories, edited, by William K. Boyd (Raleigh, 
isnt, Writings of Celonel "W. m Byrd, edited by John Spencer Bassett (New York, 
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One mile beyond Hyco Creek the company quartered near Buffalo 
Creek, “so nam’d from the frequent Tokens we discover’d of that 
American Behemoth.” 

The surveyors found no more signs on their expedition to the west- 
ern limits of their march, but on their return they bagged their game. 
The date was November 11; the location was near Sugartree Creek. 
The event is described briefly in the Colonel’s secret history and am- 
plified in his other account. The latter narration follows in Col. 
Byrd’s characteristic style: 


We took up our Quarters upon Sugar-tree Creek, in the same camp 
we had lain in when we came up, and happen’d to be entertained at 
Supper with a Rarity we had never had the fortune to meet with before, 
during the whole Expedition. 

A little wide of this creek, one of the men had the Luck to meet with 
a Young Buffalo of two Years Old. It was a Bull, which, notwith- 
standing he was no older, was as big as an ordinary Ox. His legs are 
very thick and very Short, and his Hoofs exceeding broad. His Back 
rose into a kind of Bunch a little above the Shoulders, which I believe 
contributes not a little to that creature’s enormous Strength. His Body 
is vastly deep from the shoulders to the Brisket, sometimes 6 feet in 
those that are full grown. The portly figure of this Animal is dis- 
grac’d by a Shabby little Tail, not above 12 Inches long. This he cocks 
up on end whenever he’s in a Passion, and, instead of lowing or bellow- 
ing, grunts with no better grace than a Hog. 

The Hair growing on his Head and Neck is long and Shagged, and 
so Soft that it will Spin into Thread not unlike Mohair, which might 
be wove into a Sort of Camlet. Some People have Stockings knit of it, 
that would have serv’d an Israelite during his forty Years’ march thro’ 
the Wilderness. 

Its horns are short and Strong, of which the Indians make large 
Spoons, which they say will Split and fall to Pieces whenever Poison 
is put into them. Its Colour is a dirty Brown, and its hide so thick 
that it is Scarce penetrable. However, it makes very Spongy Sole 
Leather by the ordinary method of Tanning, tho’ this fault might by 
good Contrivance be mended. 

As thick as this poor Beast’s Hide was, a Bullet made Shift to enter 
it and fetch him down. It was found all alone, tho’ Buffaloes Seldom 
are. They usually range about in Herds, like other cattle, and tho’ they 
differ something in figure, are certainly of the same Species. There are 
two Reasons for this Opinion: the Flesh of both has exactly the same 
taste, and the mixed Breed betwixt both, they say, will generate. All 
the Difference I could perceive between the Flesh of Buffalo and Com- 
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mon Beef was, that the Flesh of the first was much Yellower than that 
of the other, and the Lean something tougher. 

The Men were so delighted with this new dyet, that the Gridiron and 
Frying-Pan had no more rest all night, than a poor Husband Subject 


to Curtain Lectures. Buffaloes may be easily tamed when they are 
taken young... . 


If we could get into a breed of them they might be made very usefull, 
not only for the Dairy, by giving an Ocean of Milk but also for drawing 
vast and cumbersome Weights by their prodigious Strength. These 
with the other Advantages I mention’d before, wou’d make this sort of 
Cattle more profitable to the owner, than any other we are acquainted 
with, though they would need a world of Provender. 


On his way home Col. Byrd engaged a neighbor, Mrs. Mumford 
by name, to undertake to spin the buffalo hair in order to knit for 
him a pair of those fabulous stockings. 

Again in 1733, on a journey to establish the boundaries of his 
estate called “The Land of Eden,” the Colonel had good fortune to 
meet buffalo in the region of what is now upper Caswell and Person 
counties, near the former scene of feasting on this rarity. A two 
year old buffalo was knocked down seasonably as provisions were run- 
ning low. A few days later a solitary bull was discovered, but was 
spared “from the principle of never slaughtering an innocent creature 
to no purpose,”—a noble example which hunters since have rarely 
followed. 

Dr. John Brickell’s '* Natural History of North Carolina also 
heads the list of animals with a description of ““The Buffelo, or wild 
Beef.” His report is obviously a paraphrase of Lawson’s description 
with a little additional information that is subject to question. The 
picture of the “Buffelo” that adorns his treatise would go far to prove 
that Brickell was acquainted with the subject only by hearsay. How- 
ever, his statements bear witness to the current information in the 
colony, and are therefore given herewith : 


The Buffelo, or wild Beef, is one of the largest wild Beasts that is yet 
known in these parts of America; it hath a Bunch upon it’s Back, and 
thick short Horns, bending forward. Pliny reporteth in the eleventh 
Book of his Natural History, that the Horns of one Buffelo’s Head 
were so large that they contain’d or held two Measures, call’d Urnae, 


8 Brickell, John, The Natural History of North Carolina (Dublin, 1737). 
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which is about eight Gallons. This Monster of the Woods seldom ap- 
pears amongst the European Inhabitants, it’s chiefest haunts being in 
the Savannas near the Mountains, or Heads of the great Rivers. Their 
Flesh is very course, and nothing to be compared with our Beef, but 
their Calves are said to be excellent good Meat, as in all probability 
they are: And it is conjectur’d that these Buffelo’s being mix’d, and 
breeding with our tame Cattle, would much improve the Species for 
largeness and Milk; for these Monsters (as I have been inform’d) weigh 
from 1600 to 2400 pounds Weight. They are a very fierce Creature, 
and much larger than an Ox. The Indians cut their Skins into Quar- 
ters, for the ease of Transportation or Carriage, and frequently make 
Beds of them to lie on; they likewise spin their Hair into Garters, 
Girdles, Sashes, and the like, being long and curled, and frequently of 
a black or red Chesnut colour. Of these Skins and the Wild Bull’s the 
best Buff is made. Their Horns wou’d serve for several uses, such as 
drinking Cups, Powder-horns, Lanterns, and many other Necessaries, 
being transparent when wrought; Rings made of them are said to help 
the Cramp, and the Liver the Spleen; the other Parts have much the 
same Virtues with the Ox. There were two of the Calves of this Crea- 
ture taken alive in the Year 1730, by some of the Planters living near 
Neus River, but whether they transported them to Europe, or what 
other uses they made of them, I know not, having occasion to leave the 
Country soon after. 


The buffalo was an easy prey for the frontiersman. There is little 
wonder that extermination was rapid. As settlers moved in, the 
buffalo disappeared from the scene. However, there were still traces 
of the vanishing herds as late as the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, as a trustworthy observer has recorded. 

Bishop Spangenberg 1* crossed the Province in 1752. He was 
seeking a location for a Moravian settlement. He began his surveys 
at the Catawba River, crossed the Blue Ridge near Blowing Rock, 
descended to the Yadkin River, and finally made his choice of the 
Wachovia land of which Winston-Salem is the present center. In 
what is now Alexander County, in the vicinity of Little River, he 
made the following note: 


The banks of the streams are so high that a man could not ride 
across, had not the buffalo broken them down here and there. . . 


4 Spangenberg, Bishop A. G. Field Notes and other writings, in Records of the Mora- 
vians in North Carolina, edited by Adelaide L. Fries (North Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion, Raleigh, 1922), Vol. i. 
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There is a pretty little creck in hand, and the water from a spring 


in the hills runs down and forms a pool, where the buffalo probably 
bathed in hot weather, at least they have made a path around it. 


Spangenberg was not an eye witness of the buffalo, but the signs 
he recorded are fully in accord with the habits of the animal. 

There is little more to be said except in the way of tradition. In 
the year 1888 a Mr. C. R. Moore ?° wrote: 


In the winter of 1857 I was staying for the night at the house of an 
old gentleman named Houston. I should judge he was seventy then. 
He lived near Buffalo Ford, on the Catawba River, about 4 miles from 
Statesville, N. C. I asked him how the ford got its name. He told me 
that his grandfather told him that when he was a boy, the buffalo 
crossed there, and that when the rocks in the river were bare, they 
would eat the moss that grew upon them. 


Such traditions are still handed down and doubtless with good 
foundation. One instance will suffice. Four miles from Deep River, 
on Fork Creek, Randolph County, is the home of B. F. Brown, who 
has in his possession the old land grant papers from the English gov- 


ernment. There is a family tradition that up the creek a short dis- 
tance from the home is a former “buffalo wallow.” 
From the foregoing records there is little room to doubt that herds 


of bison once roamed widely over the plains and valleys of central 
North Carolina. 


% Hornaday, William T. The Extermination of the American Bison (Smithsonian Report, 
1887), p. 379. This detailed study covers thoroughly the entire North American field. 
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THE FREE NEGRO IN ANTE-BELLUM GEORGIA 


By Ratren B. Fianpers 


Far down the scale of Georgia society, slightly superior to their 
more lowly brethren, the slaves, stood the free persons of color. Al- 
though never more than one per cent of the total population of the 
State, constant attention was fixed upon them, great care taken to 
prevent their increase, and their activity sharply circumscribed. 
Throughout the South as a class they were held in low repute, being 
viewed as an injurious by-product of slavery. In view of the small 
number in the State, Georgia’s attitude is surprising. However, the 
conviction that the institution of slavery was necessary to pros- 
perity, the lack of confidence in the integrity of the Negro as a free- 
man and citizen, together with the fear of a black uprising may afford 
a partial explanation of this attitude. It is the purpose of this essay 
to investigate the legal status of this unenviable class, to describe the 
hardships and mitigations of the system of society under which they 
lived and moved, and explain the sentiment of Georgia with respect 
to them. 

During the proprietary period of Georgia’s colonial history, be- 
fore the trustees admitted slavery, an effort was made to use white 
indentured servants. But the task of clearing the land was exhaus- 
tive, quite beyond the strength of the white men, who proved ready 
victims of the miasma of the swampy tidewater. They were physi- 
cally and numerically too weak to clear the wilderness or to cultivate 
the unhealthy areas which made up the colony at that time. This 
lack of a suitable labor supply appeared to the colonists to be the 
major cause of their backwardness. 

Several times the trustees were petitioned to remove the obnoxious 
restriction, while infractions of the regulation were open and flag- 
rant. The expiration of the terms of many white servants, the re- 
fusal of others to work or complete their terms, caused the bolder 
planters to hire Negroes from South Carolinians, who, in case of 
trouble, stood by to claim their property. Finding this ruse success- 
ful, the colonists soon went one step further and hired their servants 
for one-hundred-year terms, paying in advance. Due to the constant 
agitation for slaves on the part of the colonists, and the influence of 
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Oglethorpe, Habersham, and Whitefield, in 1749 the trustees re- 
moved the hated restriction, and Georgia moved into quieter waters. 

In defining a slave, the Slave Code of 1755, under which free 
Negroes were tried, excepted “free Indians in amity with this gov- 
ernment and Negroes, Mulattos or mestizos who are now free. . . .” } 
Little distinction seems to have been made between slaves and free 
Negroes during the colonial period. They were tried before the same 
tribunal ; laws regulating the activity of slaves were usually extended 
to free persons of color, while violations of the law drew the same 
penalty. Moreover, the law required that each free Negro should 
have a white guardian. 

In most instances Negroes were not permitted to compete with 
white labor. In 1774 the city of Savannah regulated the hire of 
porters, for it was held that the lack of such regulation was not only 
“Tnjurious to the Inhabitants in General but greatly detrimental to 
the trading Interest in Particular.” An elaborate system of licenses 
and badges was provided, the working day (from dawn to dark) de- 
fined, and the wages stipulated.2 Nevertheless Negroes labored in 
the capacities of blacksmiths, coopers, mechanics, and carpenters. 

Throughout the colonial period slaves and free Negroes were taxed 
as polls, as was the case in most of the other provinces. A law of 
1755 for “Raising and Granting to His Majesty A Sum of Money 
to Defray the Expenses of the Courts of Oyer and Terminer and 
other Contengencies of Government,” laid a tax of one shilling on all 
Negroes and slaves within the province.* Two years later this was 
doubled,* probably to meet some special contingency, as the succeed- 
ing year, 1758, it was reduced to the former amount.® In 1759 the 
tax was again placed at two shillings, increased the following year by 
six pence,® which remained fixed until 1770, when the amount was 
one shilling six pence.* In 1768 appeared the first tax levied on 
free Negroes as a separate class with a distinction made in the 
amount. This tax varied sharply from time to time, but whether this 
indicates a change of sentiment toward the group or was merely to 


1 Colonial Records of Saree. XVIII, 102. 
2 Tbid., XIX, Pt. Il, 28 ff. 
3 Colonial Records of ee XVIII, 66. 
‘Ibid., XVIII, 241. 
5 Ibid., XVIII, 253. 
® Ibid., XVIIL 338, 394. 
T Ibid., XIX, Pt. I, 162. 
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raise money to meet a certain need is impossible to say, as the records 
are silent save in furnishing the bare facts. From twelve shillings 
six pence in 1768 ® the tax was increased to twenty shillings three 
years later.® The large tax levied in 1778, forty shillings on free 
Negroes and five on slaves, was due probably to the inflation of the 
currency. 

The same flexibility characterized taxation during the period, 
1783-1795. At the beginning of the period the tax was fixed at “one 
quarter of a dollar on every Negro, Mulatto, or Mustizo.” 1° Two 
years later, 1785, a tax of 2s. 4d. was imposed on all slaves, and 1£. 
1s. 9d. on free Negroes between the ages of twenty-one and fifty.1? 
The following year the age limit for free Negroes was extended a 
decade,'* and in 1791 it was lowered to sixteen years.'* In 1796 
slaves under sixty were taxed 3714 cents a poll; free Negroes, twenty- 
one and over, 50 cents.1* 

The statement of Thomas R. R. Cobb that “In America unless 
restricted by statutory regulation, it has been held, in accordance 
with the principles of the Common Law, that no formal or prescribed 
words were necessary to effectuate the manumission of slaves,” ?° is 
supported in the case of Georgia during the colonial and early state- 
hood periods. Colonial legislation does not deal with the subject. 
Apparently any written statement was sufficient to free a slave. The 
records reveal the fact that for various reasons many slaves were 
elevated to the free Negro class. In 1760 Hazzard Richard manu- 
mitted a “negro wench . . . for faithful services,” 1® while in 1775 
Joseph Butler, a planter, gave freedom to five slaves.17 Negroes so 
freed were required to keep in their possession certificates of free- 
dom. The following item is illustrative of this fact: “This is to 
satisfy to whom it may concern That this Black Man Mr. Moses 
Handlen is a Free Man leaft by his Master Mr. Champernown Hand- 

* Ibid., XIX, Pt. I, 162 ff. 
* Ibid., XIX, Pt. I, 451. 
108, ‘e med and W. H. Crawford, A Compilation of the Laws of Georgia from 1755 to 
1 Marbury and Crawford, Compilation, 452. 
43 Tbid., 461. Tax on slaves 4s., free Negroes, 21s. 9d. 
a 501. During fy SL from one to two shillings, and 
oe highest between 1787 = was five shillings. From 1787 to 1795 the tax on slaves 


% The Law o ye. 286-287. 


i ge of the Government of Georgia, I, (Bonds, Bills of Sale, Deeds of Gift, and 
Powers of Attorney), 1755-1762, pp. 2-3. 
1 Ibid., O, 1761-1765. 
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len, deceased in the year of our Lord 1760. This very black Moses 
Handlen is a very onnis Black man I knowed him from a Boy.” 1® As 
this document indicates, it was customary for Negroes to take the 
surname of their former masters, or some highly respected figure in 
the community. 

There were several ways by which the free Negro population 
might be augmented. In the first place, by the natural increase of 
those Negroes declared free in the Slave Code of 1755; voluntary 
immigration ; runaways from other states, as well as from Georgia; 
the purchase of freedom; and, finally, manumission. The growth of 
this element of the Georgia population was due almost solely to the 
natural increase of those already free, to the purchase of freedom, 
and, during a short period, to manumission. 

The policy of the State and the Supreme Court toward emancipa- 
tion and manumission ?° reflects to some extent their conception of 
the institution of slavery and their defence of it. During the colonial 
period masters had freed slaves for meritorious or faithful services, 
and their power to do so was unquestioned. The liberal philosophy 
which accompanied the Revolution persisted for some time after 
1783, and many were the slaves freed for this reason. Daniel Grant, 
a Wilkes County planter, was “fully convinced that perpetual slavery 
is most unjust and contrary to the spirit of the Gospel, and the Nat- 
ural Rights of all Mankind,” and proceeded to manumit, by will, 
his entire slave force.?° 

But reaction set in, which increased as the cotton belt was de- 
veloped and slave prices rose. The Georgia Constitution of 1798, 
as well as that of 1861,71 forbade the emancipation of slaves by the 
legislature except with the consent of the owners, and, save for a 
brief period, the State pursued a constant policy of discouraging 
manumission. In 1801 all deeds of manumission save by special act 
of the legislature were declared illegal. However, this was repealed 
in 1815 so far as to permit an owner to free his slaves by will and 
testament. In 1818 an act rendered void all subsequent manumis- 

* Quoted in U. B. Phillips, “The Archives of Georgia,” in the Annual Report of the 
Aa While the words eer ee were used synonymously in the 


laws, the former has assumed a political significance, action by the State freeing the entire 


—— while the latter term considers a strict legal and personal relation, an action by 
e 


= Records of Wilkes County, Book of Wills, 1792-1801, 38. 
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sion by will and testament,?* which was strengthened in 1859 by a 
law “to prohibit the post-mortem manumission of slaves,” which de- 
clared that any clauses in “any deed, will, or other instrument made 
for the purpose of conferring freedom on slaves directly or indirectly, 
within or without the State, to take effect after the death of the 
owner, shall be absolutely null and void.” ** Tll-esteem for the free 
Negro, together with the pro-slavery sentiment and the abolition 
movement, was the general motive prompting this legislation. 

That such a policy toward manumission was approved by some 
citizens may be gathered from the remarks of a prominent editor in 
1829. It was his opinion that slavery was bad enough, but manu- 
mission in a slave state without exportation was unbearable. “Ex- 
perience proves,”’ he wrote, “that there is no condition of humanity 
which begets more wretchedness, more vice, more premature disease 
and mortality, than that of emancipated Negroes who remain with- 
out political rights in the midst of a free white population.” ?* 

Although discouraged by law and at periods prohibited, manumis- 
sion was by no means stopped completely as a custom. Nearly every 
session of the legislature saw the passage of acts manumitting speci- 
fied slaves whose masters desired it, usually for meritorious service. 
For example, in 1831, Sophia, the property of Eli Fenn, was freed 
and given the name of Sophia Fenn;?5 in 1834 Fanny Hickman, for 
over thirty years the wife of Paschal Hickman, a free colored inhabi- 
tant of Burke County, was freed, together with her seven children.?® 

But not all liberations were this prosaic. In 1834 the slave Sam 
was freed by special act of the legislature at a cost of $1,800 in re- 
ward for his having saved the state capitol from destruction by 
fire.2* Some years later this body had occasion to reward another 
slave, Ransom, who had been hired from his master by the State. 
By a heroic effort Ransom had saved the Western and Atlantic Rail- 
road bridge over the Chattahoochee River from destruction by fire. 
Since official sentiment at that time was hostile to manumission, he 
was purchased by the State and ensured a permanent home. In 

2 Acto of Fey nme p AS ogg gr ae aa thinks thie act was passed in view of 
pf Psy ge Ngee | A oh ~~ in Cleland v. Waters (1855) 19 Ga. 35. 

* The Athenian, Aug. 25, 1829. 

* Acts of the General Assembly, 1831, 225-226. 


5 Ibid., 1834, 230. 
™ Georgia Senate Journal, 1834, 25. 
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1853 a further resolution directed the chief engineer of the Western 
and Atlantic, a state-owned railroad, to pay him just wages during 
good-behavior.** Within the city of Atlanta, on the right of way of 
the railroad, a house was built for Ransom which he oceupied until 
his death many years after the Civil War.?® 

In addition to manumission by act of the legislature, many slaves 
were freed by will, even when prohibited by law. The probate 
records contain instances of such, and the majority of cases involving 
slaves which came before the Supreme Court dealt with this question. 
The interpretation of these laws is interesting. Two decisions of 
Superior Courts, prior to the creation of the Supreme Court in 1845, 
that served as precedents illustrate some change in sentiment. In 
1822 the court held that a “manumission subsequent to the Act of 
1801, not sanctioned by the legislative authority is absolutely void, 
and produced no change in the condition of the slaves.” *° A more 
liberal interpretation was given in Jordan vs. Heirs of Bradley,*' 
in the Oglethorpe Superior Court in 1830. It was held that if a will 
directed that any slaves desiring to go to the African Colony be per- 
mitted to do so, proper provision having been made for their ex- 
penses, such a will was not void under the act of 1818; nor was it 
inconsistent with the policy of the laws. The court held that the 
statute prohibiting the manumission of slaves was intended to pre- 
vent emancipation where slaves were to remain in the State. Such 
a decision enabled many owners to free their slaves who would settle 
in some free state, or in one of the upper slave states more kindly 
disposed to the Negro. 

In the case of Cleland vs. Waters, 1855, may be found the epitome 
of the judicial construction of the law of manumission. In his will, 
George M. Waters had freed his faithful man William with his 
future increase. If not compatible with the law for the manumission 
to take place within the State, the slaves were to be taken to some 
point of their own selection without the State, and there set free. 
Judge Henry Lumpkin delivered the opinion of the court. While 
opposed to freeing slaves in this manner, Lumpkin held that if the 
slaves lived permanently in a free country they were free. The ob- 
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jection taken by the lower court to the clause leaving the selection of 
the place to the slaves was foolish, said Lumpkin, for on that basis 
no slave could be freed, as they were incapable of choice. The will 
did not conflict with the existing laws. “Slavery is a cherished insti- 
tution in Georgia,” he added, “founded in the Constitution and laws 
of the United States; in her own Constitution and laws, and guarded, 
protected, defended by the whole spirit of her legislations; approved 
by her people; intimately interwoven with her present and perma- 
nent prosperity. Her interests, her feelings, her judgment and her 
conscience—not to say her very existence, alike conspire to sustain 
and perpetuate it.” 32 The right to remove slaves for manumission 
was recognized. 

Under no other circumstances were clauses in wills freeing slaves 
within the State held valid. In 1859 the will of Nathan T. Myrick, 
of Monroe County, was declared void because it directed that certain 
Negroes be freed and then removed from the State. Judge Linton 
Stephens, the half-brother of Alexander H. Stephens, in delivering 
the opinion of the Supreme Court, held that the law was against 
manumission within the State, and that manumission for even one 
hour within the State was void.** Certainly there was no vacilla- 
tion on the part of the court on this point. 

The practice of purchasing their freedom added many slaves to 
the free Negro class. Slaves were allowed to hire their time and to 
engage in certain skilled trades which afforded the opportunity of 
accumulating money for this purpose. The following letter of Billy 
Proctor, a slave residing at Americus, to Col. J ohn B. Lamar, 
brother-in-law of the famous Howell Cobb, is interesting in this con- 
nection :*4 


As my owner Mr. Chapman has determined to dispose of all his 
Painters, I would prefer to have you buy me to any other man. And 
I am anxious to get you to do so if you will. You know me very well 
yourself, but as I wish you to be fully satisfied I beg to refer you to 
Mr. Nathan C. Monroe, Dr. Strohecker and Mr. Bogg. I am in dis- 
tress at this time, and will be until I hear from you what you will do. 
I can be bought for $1000—and I think that you might get me for 50 
Dolls less if you try, though that is Mr. Chapman’s price. Now Mas 

19 Ga. 43. 


se panier, 9 Go. tit. 
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John, I want to be plain and honest with you. If you will buy me I 
will pay you $600 per year untill this money is paid, or at any rate 
will pay for myself in two years. . . . I am fearful that if you do not 
buy me, there is no telling where I may have to go, and Mr. C. wants 
me to go where I would be satisfied—I promise to serve you faithfully, 
and I know that I am as sound and healthy as any one you could find. 
You will confer a great favour, sir, by Grabting my request, and I 


would be very glad to hear from you in regard to the matter at your 
earliest convenience. 


Many slaves were allowed to hire their time, locating in the cities, 
or travelling about from place to place. Samuel Brady, of Muscogee 
County, directed that his Negro Tom be permitted “to have and 
receive the awards of his own labor, also to have the use and enjoy- 
ment of his mare and cattle, as I cannot set him free by the laws of 
the State.” *5 But this subterfuge was soon discovered and handled 
accordingly. Laws forbade this practice,*® as it served to increase 
the free Negro class, and, furthermore, gave rise to a new class, 
“nominal slaves,”—Negroes neither bond nor free. The institution 
of slavery had given enough complexity to society without this added 
confusion. 

The city fathers of Washington prohibited slaves from hiring 
their time within the corporate limits without a license granted by 
the one having charge of them, and further ordained that “no colored 
person shall be considered as a hired or house servant within the 
meaning of this ordinance, when the person to whom he is such pre- 
tended servant exacts only a partial or casual or nominal service 
from him.” 87 But so repeated were the violations of both state law 
and city ordinance, that in 1840 the Grand Jury of Wilkes County 
presented this as a major grievance. Slaves were operating trading 
shops for themselves, which places, in the minds of the jurors, “are 
generally depositories of corruption and the council rooms of in- 
iquity.” They had discovered that in the immediate community 
there were a number of establishments conducted entirely by slaves 
“that constantly traffic on the produce of our country.” ** In 1854 


% Records of Muscogee County, Book of Wills, A. 

* Prince, Digest (1837), 788; Cobb, Digest, 984. The cities of Augusta, Savannah, and the 
town excepted, 

* Town Records of Washi Georgia, 1830. 


% Records of Wilkes County, Minutes of the Superior Court, 1840-1842, Feb. Term, 20-21. 
Also see p. 109. 
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the corporate authorities of the city of Marietta legislated on the 
subject and thereby brought uneasiness and dissatisfaction to more 
than one slave.*® 

An effort was made by the legislature in 1850 to tax out of exist- 
ence this undesirable class. A tax of $150 was placed on all nominal 
slaves, and a tax of $100 on slaves hiring their time.*® Porters and 
laborers working under the ordinances of Savannah were excepted. 
This act failed of enforcement, for in his annual report to the legis- 
lature the comptroller made the statement that the penalties “are not 
and never have been carried out heretofore, and only partially car- 
ried out this year (1851) and that they need amendment, and ought 
to be more explicit and stringent, or they ought to be repealed. But 
two nominal slaves, and three slaves hiring their time have been re- 
turned this year, while there is little doubt but that there are hun- 
dreds of nominal slaves in the State, that would pay the usual free 
negro tax of $5 or a little more were they so taxed.” #2 

While owners and guardians of slaves saw little objection to this 
practice, for oftentimes it relieved them of an irksome responsibility, 
there were many others who did. It was for this latter group that 
the editor of the Southern Watchman, April 20, 1859, spoke. He 
stated that there were more slaves enjoying virtual freedom in the 
town of Athens than there were bona fide free Negroes in any ten 
counties in the district. “Everyone who is at all acquainted with 
the character of the slave race knows that they have great ideas of 
liberty, and in order to get the enjovment of it they make large offers 
for their time,” he wrote. And, he added, “everyone who knows 
anything of the negro knows that he won’t work unless he is obliged 
to. . . . The negroes thus set free, in nine cases out of ten, idles 
away half his time or gambles away what he does make, and then 
relies on his ingenuity in stealing to meet the demands pay day in- 
evitably brings forth; and this is the way our towns are converted 
into dens of rogues and thieves.” 

The editor of the Augusta Chronicle, Oct. 16, 1851, had already 
offered an explanation for such statements. The clamor against this 
class was not intended, he stated, so much to guard against theft and 
insurrection as to diminish the competition of slaves with white 

* Letter, Andrew J. Hansell to Farish Carter, Feb. 17, 1854, MS in private possession. 


* Cobb, Digest, 1080. ‘ 
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mechanics. Negro mechanics moving about the State supplied that 
flexibility of labor that slavery did not, while lower standards of 
living enabled them to work for less than the whites. From 1848 to 
1860 the complaint of white laborers, especially in Atlanta, Macon, 
Rome, and Columbus, was persistent. 

In addition to the above methods of increasing the free Negro class 
was one other, little used in Georgia. The method of freeing slaves 
by deed of gift was void under the law of 1801, which does not seem 
to have been changed during the entire period. The slave states of 
the upper South, in contrast, freed many slaves in this manner. In 
Maryland slaves were also set free by “word of mouth” and furnished 
with certificates to that effect. 

Prior to 1790 statistics are rare and unreliable. In the population 
totals only Negroes are listed, including, presumably, the free Negro 
element. The Census of 1790 reported a population of 43,284 
whites, 29,264 slaves, and 398 free Negroes.*? In 1826 the number 
of free Negroes had reached 1,766,4* and in 1850, 2,931,** while 
in 1860 the number was 3,500.45 In the counties where large 
towns were located the density of the free Negro population is noted. 
Likewise the seaport towns, Savannah and Brunswick, had a large 
number. In 1857 the counties of Chatham, McIntosh, Burke, Co- 
lumbia, Richmond, and Muscogee had well over one third of the free 
colored population. *® 

The low regard in which the Negro was held is likewise seen in 
his status as defined by law. The Code of 1861 ** defined as 
Negroes all persons “having one-eighth or more, of African or negro 
blood in their veins,” while it also stated that the status of every 
person in the State, upon the question of freedom, was determined 
by the status of his or her mother. Moreover, the free Negro was 
given no rights of citizenship, and was entitled to none unless spe- 
cially given by law. “His status differs from that of a slave in this: 
no master having dominion over him he is entitled to the free use 
of his labor, liberty, and property, except so far as he is restrained 
by law.” #8 Furthermore, the Code stipulated, all laws enacted in 

oon heat and Georgia, 1826. 
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reference to slaves, “and in their nature applicable to free persons 
of color, shall be construed to include them, unless specially ex- 
cepted.” 

Tried under the same laws as slaves, free Negroes were likewise 
brought before the same tribunals for the administration of justice. 
Prior to 1850 *® all capital crimes were tried in the Inferior Courts 
of the counties, where, before three justices, two freeholders, and a 
jury of twelve, the cases were decided. Because the justices of the 
Inferior Courts lacked the necessary legal knowledge, the jurisdiction 
of capital crimes was transferred to the Superior Courts, where more 
highly trained men might pass upon such vital questions. 

Every effort was made to keep this class under the surveillance of 
the legal authorities. The act of 1818 required that all free persons 
of color be registered annually by the clerk of the inferior court, for 
which a fee of fifty cents was charged; obtain a certificate of free- 
dom; and select some white man as a guardian.®® In the event a 
Negro could not present a certificate, the presumption was that he 
was a slave. Similar to that of the slave, the domicile of the free 
Negro was that of his guardian,®! although this provision was con- 
stantly violated. While the expected protection as to life and, to a 
less degree, liberty, was afforded by law, free Negroes were hedged 
in by numerous restrictions. They were liable to labor on public 
works not over twenty days in one year;°? they were specifically for- 
bidden to acquire title to the use of any slaves or real estate in their 
own name, or to transfer such by any written instrument, or other- 
wise; they were not to be taught to read and write; in trials their 
testimony was not allowed against a white person; and certain occu- 
pations were closed to them. Crimes for which a free Negro might 
pay the supreme penalty were the same as those for slaves, namely: 
insurrection, or an attempt to incite an insurrection; rape or at- 
tempted rape upon a free white person; murder of a white person, a 
slave, or free Negro; poisoning any human being; assault with in- 
tent to murder, or with a weapon likely to produce death; maiming 
a white person; burglary; and arson.®* 

Town regulations of free Negroes attained a higher ideal, but in 
many instances they fared little better than slaves. The city of 


*” Cobb, Digest, 1019. 

% Ibid., aoe In 1849, 108 free negroes of Baldwin County selected the wealthy planter, 
Farish Carter, as their guardian. See Tax Digest of Baldwin County, 1849. 
53 Code of 1861, 329. 
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Savannah, in 1822, required all free persons of color to labor for 
twenty days on public works, but the women were allowed to com- 
mute this to service in the city hospital.°* An interesting item in 
the minutes of the council in 1818 reads as follows: “Resolved, That 
Charles Haley, George Carter, John Wilson, Belvie Colineance, 
Thomas Cox Scool, and John Cuthbert, free persons of color, may 
be enrolled and attached to the Chatham Artillery as Pioneers, and 
be exempted from Engine Duty.” 5° Free Negroes were to obtain 
and wear a badge, costing $10, to vend small wares, the penalty for 
violation being a $20 fine, or a whipping, or both. No owner or 
keeper of a public store was permitted to employ a Negro unless he 
worked in the presence of the employer or a white person, the maxi- 
mum fine being $50 for each violation. Under no circumstances 
were they to keep a “common, Ill-governed, or disorderly house,” 
to gamble, or play dice.®® Negro assemblies were either forbidden 
or carefully supervised. Save for funerals or Sunday worship, not 
over seven Negroes could assemble for any purpose unless a white 
person was present. Schools for Negroes or instruction in reading 
and writing were unlawful under a $100 penalty for each Negro so 
taught. This, of course, was to prevent the reading and circulation 
of incendiary literature. 

A wave of fear following the news of race conflict produced strin- 
gent legislation ; and as the wave receded, the laws, no longer enforced, 
were left upon the statute books. In 1795, for example, the city 
council of Savannah mentioned the situation in San Domingo and 
other French Islands, and the British West Indies. Pointing to the 
precautions already taken by South Carolina, the council felt some 
action imperative. They had heard that a vessel with one hundred 
Negroes from Kingston, lying at Cockspar, intended docking at 
Savannah. It was resolved that no Negro from that locality be 
allowed to cross the bar.57 Some months later the council felt that 
night meetings of Negroes had been “productive of no good purpose,” 


so black preachers were informed that no further congregations 
would be allowed.58 


% Records of Savannah, Georgia, Minutes of the Council, Oct. 1817-March, 1822, 221. 
Farish Carter, as their guardian. See Taz Digest of Baldwin County, 1849. 

5 Ibid., Sept. 1811-March 1818. 

% Revised Ordi of Savannah, 1789-1853, 369-378. 
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In 1824 the hilarity characterizing Negro socials called for addi- 
tional regulation. “Riot and discord have frequently originated 
from permissions granted to persons of color to have dancing and 
making merry at night,” so gatherings of this nature were restricted 
to Negroes having tickets from their guardians, but all must be at 
home by ten o’clock.®® Finally, in 1850, the council seriously con- 
sidered a memorial to the legislature asking for the banishment of 
all free Negroes from the State.®° 

The city ordinances of Augusta were characterized by a similar 
harshness. In 1843 free Negroes were forbidden to ride or drive 
about the city save on business, the maximum penalty being twenty- 
five lashes.*4 Nor were they allowed to carry canes, clubs, or sticks, 
unless blind, nor smoke in public places, attend military parades, 
hawk beer, cake, fruit, confectionery in the streets and alleys of the 
town, nor keep shops where these latter commodities were sold. Cur- 
few sounded at 9:15, and all lights must be out by ten. In punishing 
infractions of these regulations, any two members of the council 
were empowered to act as a court, and the maximum penalty of 
thirty-nine lashes, five days in jail, or both, was specified. Corporal 
punishment and the jail sentence might be commuted for a fine of 
not over fifty dollars for each offence, provided the guardian of the 
offending Negro was willing to pay. These ordinances were typical 
of those of other Georgia towns. 

An act of the legislature had empowered the justices of the in- 
ferior courts to bind out free Negroes between the ages of five and 
twenty-one, if, upon the statement of two or three white citizens, it 
was evident that they were “not being raised in a becoming and 
proper manner.” But if Negroes so bound were sold into slavery 
the penalty was a $5,000 fine and two to six years at hard labor, or 
both.*? In 1795 the inferior court of Franklin County ordered that 
Jeremiah and David Anderson, free Negro children aged seven and 
nine respectively, be bound to Philemon Martin until the period 
pointed out for their liberation, and that Martin give them a “reason- 
able opportunity of learning to read.” ®* Two years later John An- 
derson, presumably a member of the same family, one year of age, 


% Tbid., 1822-1825, 299. 

® Ibid., 1848-1850, 260. 
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was bound to Moses Terrel Esq., until the age of twenty-one. Terrel 
gave bond for $500 “to well use the child, Feed, Cloathe, and Edu- 
cate him in the manner the law directs and not to suffer him to be 
carried out of the limits of the state.” °4 

Because so many free colored persons were “roving about the coun- 
try in idleness and dissipation,” the legislature in 1808 extended the 
slave law to include all such persons.*® Regardless of circumstances, 
the masters were to feed their servants, provide sufficient clothing 
and lodging. Ill-treatment by the master would result in the release 
of the servant. The main function of such Negroes was to do man- 
ual labor, usually in the capacity of house servants. 

There was a possibility of free Negroes being returned to slavery. 
The act of 1818 forbade the entrance into the State of all free per- 
sons of color, with a few exceptions, fixing as the penalty a heavy 
fine or sale into slavery. This provision for sale was repealed in 
1824, but reénacted in 1859 with only seamen excepted, and the un- 
varying penalty of sale into life servitude. A supplementary act of 
1859 directed that vagrant Negroes be sold as slaves for a definite 
period for the first offence, and for life upon a second offence.®® 
This action was the result, of course, of John Brown’s attempt to 
incite an insurrection. 

In 1853, Howell Cobb was the recipient of a pathetic letter from 
Charles Covey, a free Negro formerly residing in Milledgeville, 
who had been illegally sold into slavery. From “Boonvill Missouria” 
came this woeful tale:®* 


Mr. Cobb Dear Sir I have Embrast this opportunity of Riting a few 
Lines to you to inform you that I am sold as a Slave for 14 hundred 
dolars By the man that came to you last may and told you a Pack of 
lies to get you to Sine the warrant that he Brought that warrant was 
a forged as I have heard them say when I was Coming to this Countrey 
and Sir I thought that I would write and see if I could get you to do 
any thing for me in the way of Getting me my freedom Back a Gain. 
if I had some Papers from the Clarkes office in the City of Milledge- 
ville and a little Good advice in a Letter from you or any kind friend 
that I could get my freedom a Gain and my name can Be found on the 
Books of the Clarkes office. Mr. Bozal Stulers was Clarke when I was 

* Ibid., 1797. 
“ Cobb, Digest, 985. 


* Lamar, Compilation, 611; Acts of the General Assembly, 1859, 68-69. 
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thear last and Sir a most any man can City that I Charles Covey is 
lawfully a free man. . . . But at the same time I do not want you to 
say any thing about this to any one that may acquaint my Preasant 
master of these things as he would quickly sell me and there fore I do 
not want this known and the men that came after me Carried me to 
Mempears teneseee and after whipping me untill my Back was Raw 
from my rump to the Back of my neck sent me to this Place and sold 
me. Pleas to ancer this as soon as you Can and Sir as soon as I can 
get my time Back I will pay you all charges if you will Except of it 
yours in heast Charles Covey Borned and Raized in the City of Mil- 
ledgeville and a Blacksmith by trade and James Rethearfurd in the 
City of Macon is my Laller (lawyer?) and can tell you all about these 
things. 


Some years before this, in 1846, Samuel Thompson, a free Negro, 
twenty-five years of age, “fraudulently and illegally” held in bondage 
by James Jones of Houston County, was freed upon petition to the 
justices of the inferior court of that county. Thompson was born 
of a free mother in North Carolina and had never been a slave.®* 

An interesting case at point came before the Supreme Court in 
1858. Giles Price, a Negro blacksmith, had been purchased by a 
certain Cox for the sum of $1,800. Eighteen years before this date, 
as a free colored inhabitant of Maryland, Price had been sentenced 
by a court of that state to fifteen years servitude as punishment for 
a crime. Price had changed hands several times during this period, 
and now, in the possession of a Georgia citizen, claimed his freedom. 
This had been granted by the Superior Court of Thomas County, but 
appealed to the Supreme Court on the ground that a Negro could not 
sue for freedom. Judge McDonald, in rendering the decision of the 
court, held that there was “no statute bar to suits of freedom” and 
that the Negro was free.®® 

Strange to say, some few Negroes asked to be reenslaved. The 
editor of the Federal Union, the leading paper in middle Georgia, 
rejoiced to learn that Elizabeth Bickley, a free colored girl about 
twenty-two years of age, had voluntarily gone into slavery. She was 
purchased by Capt. Samuel Skinner, sheriff of Abingdon County, 
South Carolina. The woman was described as “very intelligent, and 


® Cobb, Howell, Analysis of Georgia Laws, 543. 
® Ponder vs. Cox, 26 Georgia 485. 
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was full aware that a kind master was better than she was herself,” 
while the editor joyfully added, “this is a nut for Yankee philoso- 
phers to crack.” 7° On the eve of the Civil War Jane Miller, a free 
woman of color, voluntarily became the slave for life to E. S. Louis, 
of Clarke County. “The sole consideration for which voluntary en- 
slavement on her part shall be the obligation thereby incurred by 
her master of feeding, clothing, and protecting her.” The act of the 
legislature further provided that she must not be sold.72 

There is yet another instance of a free Georgia Negro preferring 
slavery. In 1864 John Sexton, of Habersham County, petitioned 
the justices of the inferior court to be allowed to sell himself into 
slavery. He believed, according to his petition, “that people of his 
color are more happy, more sure of support and more especially be- 
lieving that he can better secure his wife and children a competent 
maintainance in a state of slavery.” He was sold to William H. 
Fuller for the sum of five hundred dollars.7* The very fact that 
these incidents received so much attention indicates that they were 
most unusual. ; 

The court records extant do not justify the opinion held with 
regard to the criminal propensities of the free Negroes. Cases in- 
volving them appear quite infrequently on the dockets, and even then 
they deal with minor offences. Personally I have been unable to 
find a single instance of a proven crime committed by a free Negro 
for which the death penalty might be exacted. 

Throughout the period free Negroes were taxed as polls by state 
and local authorities. In 1850 a poll tax of five dollars was levied © 
on those between the ages of eighteen and fifty, while white males 
between the ages of twenty-one and sixty paid twenty-five cents 
each.** Local taxation was heavier. For example, in 1859 free 
Negroes in Atlanta were required to pay $200 each to the clerk of 
the council within ten days after their arrival. Failure would re- 
sult in arrest and hire at public auction.‘* The motive, of course, 
was to discourage Negroes from making Atlanta their residence. In 
Savannah free Negroes paid a tax of $10 if engaged in any trade, 
while others, between the ages of sixteen and forty-five, paid $6.25 

® Dated Oct. 6, 1857, and quoted in Plantation and Frontier Documents, Il, 162. 


™ Acts of the General Assembly, Extra Session, 1862-1863, 95. 


™® Phillips, “Georgia Local Archives,” in Annual Report of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, 1904, 577. 


® Acts of the General Assembly, 1849-1850, 376 ff. 
™% J. H. Martin, Atlanta and its Builders, I, 145, quoting the Minutes of the City Council 
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each. Non-residents, fourteen to sixty, paid $100.75 In 1830 the 
town of Milledgeville levied a tax of $16 on all free Negroes, between 
fifteen and sixty, who lived apart from their guardians, while others, 
ten to fifteen years of age, paid $6.00.7° Two years later the tax 
was reduced to $5.00 for the former, and $1.50 for the latter. But 
justice was often tempered with mercy, as in the case where the 
grand jury of Franklin County, in 1852, recommended to the in- 
ferior court that Letty Foish, a free woman of color, be exempt from 
taxation because of her affliction.** 

The idea that the Negro was essentially an inferior, degraded, 
lazy, and imprudent person automatically excluded him from many 
professions. Others were closed to him because of the fear that such 
positions might offer opportunities for the distribution of incendiary 
literature.** They were forbidden to work in drug stores in the 
capacity of clerks, or in any capacity to handle medicines unless per- 
sonally supervised by a white man.*® But in other trades they 
flourished. The census of Savannah in 1840 shows the following 
distribution :°° 
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In 1860 the free Negro mechanics had increased to 86. In Mil- 
ledgeville in 1832, sixteen free Negroes were listed, twelve of whom 
were working. Two were cooks, three farmers, two blacksmiths, 
three washers, one barber, and one seamstress.*4 In Washington, 
Wilkes County, Ned, a free Negro, kept an “eating establishment,” 
while Reuben was a shoemaker, and Ben kept a stable.*? 


The most complete list of Negro occupations is in a census pre- 
pared by the clerk of the inferior court of Richmond County in 


™ Revised Ordinances of Savannah, 1858, 174. 
™ Southern Recorder, Feb. 27, 1830, and March 1, 1832. 


™ Records of Franklin County, Minutes of the Superior Court, 1846-1857. Presentments 
of Grand Jury, March Term, 1852. 

™ Acts of the General Assembly, 1819, 175. Printing offices, etc. 

® Tbid., 1835, 268. 

® Bancroft, Census of Savannah, 13, 42. 


8! Southern Recorder, March 15, 1832. Also see Register of Free Persons of Color, Han- 
cock County, 1855-1859. 


® Records of the Town of Washington, Georgia, 1841. 
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1819. A total of one hundred and ninety-four free Negroes were 
listed, each with his occupation. Fifty-one children and five adults 
were unoccupied, leaving one hundred and thirty-eight engaged in 
work of some sort. Of this number, twenty-nine were engaged in 
sewing ; twenty-six in washing; thirteen in boating; eleven in spin- 
ning and weaving; eight were house servants; seven were laborers; 
two each were saddlers, draymen, waggoners, and “sewers-washers” ; 
one each was engaged in the capacity of boat corker, barber, pilot of a 
steamboat, boatman, sawyer, washer and cook, gardner, market hand, 
sexton, blacksmith, farmer, harness-maker, ostler, waiting-man, and 
millwright.6* Four of these were born in San Domingo, two in 
Africa, and one in Guinea—the rest were born in the United States, 
mostly Georgia. In Burke County in 1819, of the sixty-five free 
Negroes listed, forty-five were occupied in some way. The unusual 
occupations noted were a hatter, a baker, a tailor, and a mid-wife. ** 
A petition from certain white citizens of Atlanta shows their feeling 
toward Negroes in certain professions: “We feel aggrieved as South- 
ern citizens, that your honorable body [the city council] tolerates 
a Negro dentist, Roderick Badger, in our midst, and in justice to 
ourselves and the community, it ought to be abated. . . . We the 
residents of Atlanta, appeal to you for justice.” °° 

Although free Negroes could not hold property in their own name, 
they could through their white guardians required by law. It is 
surprising to note that many owned slaves. In 1826, out of one 
hundred and eighty-four free Negroes in Chatham County, sixty- 
seven owned property. Of this number, twenty-five owned from 
one to fifteen slaves each. A Negro named Anthony Oddingsells 
owned two hundred acres of land and fifteen slaves; John Gibbons, 
a small lot valued at $500 and five slaves; Polly Spein, two lots, 
valued at $1,000 and five slaves; Susannah Jackson, three lots 
worth $2,200 and four slaves; Hannah Leron, one $600 lot and 
nine slaves; Andrew Marshall, property in Savannah valued at 
$3,400 and one slave, a gig, ete.8* In 1830, free Negroes held small 


parcels of slaves in thirteen counties, the largest single unit being 
twenty-five. 87 


§ Phillips, “Georgia Local Archives,” in Annual Report of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, 1905, 585-589. 

* Tbid., 590-591. 

Martin, op. cit., I, 445. 

Tax Digest of Chatham County, 1826. Also see that of 1834. 

* Carter Woodson, Free Negro Owners of Slaves, 3-4. 
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Joseph Henry Lumpkin, Chief Justice of the State Supreme 
Court, in 1853 rendered the classic opinion on the legal status of the 
free Negro. In the Superior Court of Houston County, action had 
been brought by Hugh Walton, administrator for Joseph Nunez, a 
free Negro who had died without descendants, to recover certain 
slaves in the possession of Seaborn C. Bryan, but charged as being 
a part of the estate of Nunez, inherited from James Nunez, his 
father. Because of its importance, Lumpkin’s remarks deserve a 
lengthy quotation :§* 


Can a free person of color in Georgia dispose of slaves by deed of 
gift? This is a grave question. It involves a great principle; it estab- 
lishes an important precedent; it must be determined upon reason and 
argument; it is without authority, so far as my researches extended. 
. . - Counsel for Mr. Bryan contends that free persons of color in this 
State are entitled to all the rights and may exercise all the powers and 
privileges of free white citizens, unless restricted by statute; and that 
no law of the land having deprived this class of persons of the jus dis- 
ponendi ; that it is attached necessarily, as an incident to the ownership 
of jus tenendi. Whereas, we maintain, that the status of the African in 
Georgia, whether bond or free, is such that he has no civil, social, or 
political rights whatever, except such as are bestowed on him by statute; 
that he can neither contract, nor be contracted with; that the free negro 
ean act only by and through his guardian; that he is in a condition of 
perpetual pupilage or wardship; and that this condition he can never 
change by his own volition. It can only be done by Legislation. 

That the act of manumission confers no other right but that of free- 
dom from the dominion of the master and the limited liberty of loco- 
motion; that it does not and cannot confer citizenship; that the social 
and civil degradation resulting from the taint of blood adheres to the 
descendants of Ham in this country, like the poisoned tunic of Nessus; 
that nothing but an Act of the Assembly can purify by the salt of its 
grace, the bitter fountain—the darkling sea. 


Lumpkin wished he could digress and sketch slavery from its 
origins to that moment. But judges had been criticized for long 
opinions, although speeches of governors, congressmen, and presi- 
dents, he ironically observed, were measured “by the ell instead of 
the inch.” 


% Bryan vs. Walton, 14 Ga. 185. 
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He continued: 


I would remark, that it will be found, on examination, that the con- 
dition of the African race is different in every State; and is less favor- 
able in the extreme Southern, than in the more Northern Slave States; 
and that consequently, whenever a question is made relative to a free 
person of color, we must have recourse mainly to such principles as are 
dictated by the peculiar genius of our people and policy. 


No correct analogy could be drawn between the status of a villein 
and that of the free Negro, Lumpkin stated. 


To be civilly and politically free, to be the peer and equal of the 
white man—to enjoy the offices, trusts, and privileges our institutions 
confer on the white man, is not now, never has been, and never will be, 
the condition of this degraded race. 


Our ancestors settled this State when a mere province, as a com- 
munity of white men, professing the Christian religion, and possessing 
an equality of rights and privileges. The blacks were introduced into 
it, as a race of Pagan Slaves. The prejudice, if it can be called such, 
of caste, is unconquerable. It was so at the beginning. It has come 
down to our day. The suspicion of taint, even, sinks the subject of it 


below the common level. Is it to be credited, that parity of rank would 
be allowed to such a race? 


Under no conditions, therefore, could the free Negro be considered 
a citizen, he held. “He resides among us, and yet is a stranger. A 
native even, and yet not a citizen. Though not a slave, yet he is not 
free. Protected by law, yet enjoying none of the immunities of free- 
dom. Though not in a condition of chattlehood, yet constantly ex- 
posed to it.” “The great principle of self-preservation demands, on 
the part of the white population, unceasing vigilance and firmness, 
as well as uniform kindness, justice, and humanity.” Everywhere 
the Negro was discriminated against. “He lives among us without 
motive and without hope,” stated Lumpkin in a pessimistic vein. 
“His fancied freedom is all a delusion. We doubt the propriety of 
ejecting our free negroes upon the free states.” Such a situation 
would only add to the strength of those commonwealths, he felt. 

Despite this low regard, some free Negroes rose to prominence 
because of their industry and character. Among these was a certain 
Gower, a Negro physician of Lexington. He had received his train- 
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ing in a northern college, and in 1805 was practicing in Georgia. 
From his office and lodgings in the local hotel he moved about the 
county, practising with great skill, and performing the most difficult 
and delicate operations. Because of this skill he became the partner 
of a white doctor, Phillips. Later, however, because of unfortunate 
relations between Gower and the wife of a foreign merchant residing 
in Lexington, race prejudice re-asserted itself; and Gower fled the 
county before a mob, finally locating in the North.®® 

Another prominent Negro was Austin Dabney, a mulatto, who had 
served with great honor and bravery in the Revolution. By a special 
act of the legislature Dabney acquired a farm near Milledgeville. 
Whenever his favorite judge, Dooly, held court in that section, Dab- 
ney was a welcome member of the circle of chatting lawyers who con- 
gregated at the tavern. Once, en route to Savannah to draw his pen- 
sion, Dabney was dragged from his horse by the governor and made 
a guest in his home.®® 

Reverend Wilkes Flagg, a well-known figure in Milledgeville, had 
a most interesting career. Born in Virginia in 1802, he had been 
brought to Georgia and sold to the Fort family. He was taught to 
read and write by members of that family, and so skilful did he be- 
come at blacksmithing that he accumulated money enough to purchase 
his own freedom and that of his wife and child. He owned his home 
and shop, and at the outbreak of the Civil War had saved some 
$25,000, which he loaned from time to time to reliable whites. Flagg 
was copper-colored, stood over six feet and weighed 180 pounds. He 
was a Democrat, a Baptist preacher, and an Abolitionist; but, strange 
to say, this trinity of “evils” did not render him unpopular. Quite 
frequently he would discuss questions with his former owner, Dr. 
Tomlinson Fort, and members of the family. On such occasions 
Flagg would always stand, hat in hand, never in the least presuming. 
Mrs. Fort wrote that “He was one of the best bred men and one of 
the most accomplished of house servants, and for years had charge 
of nearly every State Dinner given by the Governors of Georgia from 
Lumpkin to Brown.” When Sherman made his memorable excursion 
through this section of the State, all the silverware and jewelry of 


® Paschal, Ninety-Four Years, 
® Gilmer, Sketches of Early bettors. 212-215. 
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the Forts was placed in Flagg’s care. He carefully buried the treas- 
ure, and, although strung up by his thumbs, refused to reveal to the 
soldiers the hiding-place. Before his death, some years after the 
War, Flagg told Mrs. Fort that his latter years of experience with 
Negroes had caused him to change his mind on the subject of aboli- 
tion. It was his conviction that they were in no condition to be 
freed and elevated to the rank of citizens. Moreover, he feared they 
would be unable to resist “race prejudice” in their fight for economic 
opportunity, unless they lived with the white people who had reared 
them.°*! : 

One of the most highly respected residents of the city of Macon 
was Solomon Humphries, born some time in the latter eighteenth 
century, and one of the first settlers of the city. From a humble 
beginning, “by his probity, industry, and gentle manners,” he had 
grown wealthy in conducting a mercantile establishment on the east 
side of the Ocmulgee River. He had purchased his own freedom, 
as well as that of his wife and father. Employing white clerks, he 
was highly successful in business. He was well-known in Charles- 
ton and Savannah and New York as a reliable merchant and had a 
credit of $10,000. Although frequently entertaining his white 
friends, he never ate at the same table with them, but stood by and 
engaged in the conversation. “Free Sol,’ as he was known, was 
modest and retiring, and all too trusting of his white friends. It is 
said that his white clerks speculated with funds in their keeping to 
such an extent that Humphries lost most of his property before his 
death. By resolution of the city council, Macon observed a day of 
mourning when this respected resident died, while Rev. Robert L. 
Buck, pastor of the Presbyterian Church, conducted the funeral. 
The merchants of the city marched in a body to the last resting place 
of Solomon Humphries.*? 

The course of action of the whites, explained by their general 
philosophy of slavery and their regard for the inferior race, together 
with the personal qualities of the Negro, was responsible for the 
condition of the free Negro. The ignorance of the Negroes left them 


“Fort, The Fort and Fannin Families, 221 ff. For an adverse opinion of Flagg, see a 
letter from | tote Cobb, 
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with an extremely narrow view of life; their docility, innate or incul- 
cated, inclined them to acquiesce in the arrangements made for them 
by the whites; lack of race training, moreover, left them wholly un- 
fitted for endeavors that might result in distinctive achievements; 
appreciation of their own short-comings made submission to the 
stronger race a choice without alternative. These factors must be 
kept in mind in an effort to appreciate the lowly status of the free 


Negro. 
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Camp NEAR CaMDEN, 


1%, Jant¥. 1781. 
C Sign, 

The Troops will immed’. receive of the Commiss*’. one pound flour & 
half a pound of Beef per Man to Comp*. them with pro’™*. for this day. 
The Troops will remain on their present Ground tomor”. which time it is 
recommended to them to Employ in Cleaning & Repairing their Neces- 
saries. One days fresh prov™. & Rum will be Issued early to morrow 
Morn® : being to the 2"¢. Instant inclusive. 


Parole, 


Morn’. Ord"*, 24, Jan’¥. 1781 


B G! O’Hara takes the Earliest opport” of informing the Corps now 
under his Com‘. that the Waggons will be taken from the different Reg*. 
this day, or the next, & as the Officers can be Allow’d no other Means of 
Conveying their Baggage, than on their Bat Horses, he begs leave to 
recommend it to them to use the present time in fitting up their Pack 


Saddles, & Sunks & Sods.*1 In order to reduce as much as possible the 
small detail of duties B. G'. O’Hara, is pleas’d to order the following 
regulation to take place. 


Detail 
Lance Corp". Priv*. 

B. G. O Hara’s G4 
Q Mr. Gen!* 
Hospl 
P M Genl 
Forage 
Cattle 


The G*. to be relieved at 3 oClock this day. Each Corps will relieve 
the G4. they have respectively furnish*. agreeable to this Order. All 
Additional Waggons not Yet sent, to be deliver’d to the Qt. Mt. G's. De- 
partment. 

Brig*. Morn®. Orders. 


The Bat Mens Arms & Amm®. to be given up to Compleat those Men 
deficient by Accid*. since the Brigade left Charles Town. The Com*: 


* A sunk was a seat of turf or a straw pad used as a cushion or saddle. A sod consisted 
of two pieces of turf used as a substitute for a saddle. The term was used to designate 
a rough kind of saddle made of cloth and stuffed with straw. 
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Offts. of Batt™*. will direct the Off". Com**. Comp’*. to make a Return 
of Necessaries that may be wanting to Compt. & keep their Men so for 
three Months to Come, as the Movem*. of the Army may render a 
Supply impossible, unless they are now order’d & directed to follow 
agreeable to the further orders of B: G': O'Hara. A Return to be given 
of the deficiency of Slings®? in the Brigade. A Gen'. Review of Arms, 
Acctremts| Ammunition & Necessaries to be made this day at 3 o’Clock, 
& a report of the same made to B: G: O’Hara, tomorrow Morning. 


CaMDEN 
2-4. Jan’. 1781- 

Parole, C Sign, Rawden 

All the Reg!. Wagg™*. will be deliv’. to the Qt M*. Gen!. at 4 o’Clock 
this Even*. When the Army moves each Corps will receive a four Horse 
Waggon, which is intended for the Conveyance of their Medicine Chest, 
Sick Men, Forage, or any other Necessary purpose that the Regt. Abso- 
lutely require; But on no Acct. Whatever, any Off*. will put into these 
Waggons any Baggage or Parcels. Off'*. are desired to return the N°. of 
Horses they have immed’. Such Men as were left at Nelson’s Ferry, 
when they Join will form a G4. to Such Baggage as may be Left behind 
at this place. The different Corps will apply for a Storeroom—at the 
Garrison, Headquarters- 


After Orders Six oClock at Night 


The Troops will receive one days fresh prov™’. Meal & Rum tomor’. 
morn®. at the foll*. Hours, being for the 3" Inst inclusive (Viz*.) : Brig 
G4, & Yagers at 7 oClock; Regt. DeBose at 8; Artillery & Dept™*. at 9. 

Or® Hour at 12 oClock to mor’. Morn®. 


Camp CaMpEN, 
374. Jant’. 1781 

Parole, C Sign, 

The Troops will receive, at 4 o’Clock this Even*: One days fresh 
prov™’. & Rum being to the 4**. Instant inclusive. The G*. to be reliev’d 
at 3 oClock till further Orders, agreeable to former Orders. It having 
been Represented to the General that many Arms have been broke by 
the felling of Trees, & other Carelessness & inattention & render’d Un- 
serviceable, the Com*®. Officers of Corps are desir’d to give particular 
directions on this head & to make the most severe example of these Men 
who do not preserve their Arms & Appointm*. in Good order. All Ex- 
pences in repairing which the Gen!. is pleas’d to order (unless damag’d 
in Actual Service) shall be paid by the Men. Any Men presuming to 


* A leather strap attached to a gun, enabling it to be slung over the shoulder or on 
arm. 
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fell a Tree Within the distance of 100 Y®. of any G*®. Huts, or files of 
arms will be punish’d for disobedience of Orders. 


After Ord'*. 1 O’Clock 3°¢ Jan’¥ 1781 


The Reg**. will Send two Drivers to the Qt M*. Gen'*. Yard this day to 
receive the Waggons, mentioned in Yesterdays Orders, at 3 oClock. 


Brigade Orders 


A Court of Enquiry from the Brigade, Consisting of the Three Eldest 
Captains, to meet at the Presidents Tent at Three OClock this day, to 
Examine into a Charge Exhibited against Qr M* Furnivall of the 1*. 


Batt". by L* Col: Pennington Contain’d in his Letter to Lt Col. Norton 
dated the 2"¢, Instant- All parties will Attend. 


L*t Col: Stuart, Presid‘: 


Lt Col’. Hall 
Lovelace \ ascne 


Lt Col. Pennington’s Letter, together with Lt Col Norton’s Report, 
will be sent to the President. 


Camp NEAR CAMDEN, 
4th. Jy. 1781 
C Sign, Bellfast 
The Hospital Guard is discontinued till further orders. These Reg*. 
who have procured Stores in Garrison will Send Such things there as 
they can Issue as Soon as possible. One Days Fresh Provisions Meal & 


Rum will be Issued by the Commissary for the 5**. Inst. Inclusive at four 
OClock this Afternoon. 


Camp NEAR CAMDEN, 
5%, JY. 1781. 


C Sign, Cumberland 


The Troops will receive one days Provisions & Rum at the Comm’. 
this afternoon at 4 oClock. 


Brigade Ord". 


A Reg!. return of All deficiencies & Such Accoutrements Pouches & 
S[lJings as are Wanting to Comp*. in every Respect for Service, the 
Brigade must be given in by two oClock this day. L* Col Schutz having 
Obtain’d the Com*. in Chief’s leave to go to Europe on Acc*. of his 
health, Lt Col Stuart is App*. to the Com‘. of the 24. Batt" to whom 
Lt Col Schutz will resign the Com*. at the head of the Batt®. this day at 
3 o’Clock, the Officers are Expected to be there & take Post. 
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Morning Orders Jan". 6** 1781 
Parole, Chester C Sign, York 


The Troops will receive One days Prov". & Rum, being for the 7". 
Instant inclusive, at the Usual Hour this Afternoon. 


Camp CaMDEN, 
6%. Jant’. 1781. 

All the Waggons & Bat Horses of the different Corps, will be sent to 
the Qt M*. Gen'*. Yard at Camden, from Whence they will proceed on 
a foraging party, to Cover Which the Lt Inft¥. Compy of the G*. under 
the Com‘. of Lt Col Hall, One Sergt. & 12 Yagers & one Sub*. & 15 of 
the Mounted York Volunteers, will Assemble as soon as possible at the 
above place. 

CAMDEN, 


Jan’, 6%, 1781. 
Gen! Leslie’s after Orders 


The Guards, Regt. DeBose, Yagers & North Carolina Reg*. to be ready 
to March on the Shortest Notice. Those Corps to give in a Return of 
what Ammunition is wanting to Compleat to 60 Rounds per Man. For 
the future every Soldier is to Return the Balls before he can be served 
with Cartridges. 


Lord Cornwallis’s Orders 27**. Sept" 1780 


Lord Cornwallis finds it necessary to repeat the Order for Marking 
all Negroes belonging to the Army, with the Number of the Reg*. or the 
Initial Letters of the Department that Employs them, & his Lordship 
desires that they may be Acquainted that the dep’. Prov*. Mar!: has 
directions to take up, & flog out of the Encampment all those who are 
not Mark’d agreeable to Orders.—The D: P: Marshal has likewise orders 
to Execute on the Spot any Negro Who is found quitting the Line of 
March in search of plunder. 

No foraging parties are to bring Oats for their Horses, except the 
Gen!. Staff of the Army, & Cavalry—& the Com*®: Officers & Heads of 
Departm*®. are to be Answerable that these Orders & the former regula- 
tions respecting Horses, are most Strictly observed. 


30th Sept". 1780 


Capt Neil McArthur® is appointed to take the Paroles of People who 
Surrender themselves agreeable to the Proclamt" of the 17**. Instant- 


8 Niel McArthur, a loyalist of North Carolina, whose property was confiscated. Lorenzo 
Sabine, Biographical Sketches of Loyalists of the American Revolution, Il, 551. 
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4%, Octob". 1780 


Offs. Com**, pickets are to be Answerable that no parties are suffred 
to pass their Outposts without a Commissioned Officer or a Written 
passport. 

L4 Cornwallis having Observ4 that Carrion, or Offall of Cattle is in 
or near the Encampments, his L**p requests the Com**. Off'*. of Corps 
will pay a particular Attent®. to this matter, as it is not only Offensive 
but Unwholesome. L4 Cornwallis’s Regulations to be Observ’d by the 
Troops of the Southern Army, Dated Head Q™. Mount Zion, 30° Oct*. 
1780: 

Regulations for Horses &c*. 


Field Offt*. of Inft¥, Three Horses Each & those Com**. Corps may 
have a Cart if they think proper; Capt™*, two Horses Each; Subalterns, 
Two; Adj. & Q™ Masters, Two; Qr M*. Serg*t. & Sergt. Maj*, one Each. 
Ten Horses will be allow’d to Each Batt*. for the Use of such Women & 
Convalescents, as the Com*®. Off". shall think require them, & are 
deserving of them But should any Irregularity in Collecting Forage 
make this Indulgence a Screen for the Maintenance of More Horses than 
are Allow’d, it must Necessarily be Revers’d. All Horses except the 
Num". Allow’d are to be immediately sent away from the Army, or 
Dispos’d of. 

L4 Cornwallis expects the Strictest Obedience will be paid to the Above 
Regulation; as not only the immediate Situation, but also the future 
Operations of the Army make it Indispensibly necessary—Com*. Off*. 
of Corps must therefore be responsible for the due Obedience of it. 

L4. Cornwallis is desirous of giving every Convenience, & on that 
Acct. does not wish to Enforce the restriction relative to Negroes; but 
Comd®. Offt*. of Corps must be Responsible that none (excepting those 
allow’d for Reg' purposes) Attend their respective Batt™*. unless such as 
are in the particular Service of Some Off'. who will be Answerable for 
their Conduct. 

CAMDEN, 
7% Jan*’. 1781 
C Sign, Doncaster 


The Troops will receive one days prov™. & Rum this day at the Usual 
hour & place, being for the 8** Ins*. inclusive. 


Brig®. Orders 
All the Damag’d Cartridges & loose Balls to be immediately Collected 
by the QF Master & given in to Lt Laye Com*®. the Roy’. Artillery Cam- 
den, together with a demand of the deficiency of Cartridges to Compleat 
the Brigade to 40 Rounds p® Man. The Strictest Care must be taken not 


to waste any Ammunition to which the Officers are particularly desir’d 
to Attend, by frequent Inspections. 
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CaMDEN, 
8th Jant’. 1781 
C Sign, Dublin 

The Provision Train & heavy Baggage of the Army to be ready to 
Cross the Ferry®* this afternoon at 2 oClock as also the Guns & 
Detachm*. of Artillery. The Guards to find an Officer & 60 Men to take 
Charge of it. The Troops to receive this day at 12, o’Clock at the Com- 
missary’s Store four days Meal & Salt, being to the 12**. Inclusive & Rum 
for two Days being to the 10*. Inclusive. 

The Army to be ready to March tomorrow Morn® at break of day in 
the follg Order 


Yagers Brigade Guards 

Pioneers Waggons & Bat Horses 

Lt, Inft¥ Guards, North Carolina Reg*. 
Grenad' d°. Regt DeBose 

two Six pounders, Under Officer & 15 Yagers 


The Reg*. of Bose to find the Rear Guard of One Capt: one Sub: & 
50 pr*. All followers of the Army to be in the Rear of the Baggage. It 
is recommended to the Off. & Departments to take all the Forage they 
can with them as none will be for the first two days March. Two days 


Short forage will be Issued by the Com’. at his Store When Call’d for-. 

NB. The four Horse Waggons Attachd to the Reg** & Corps will Cross 
the Ferry at Two O’Clock this day. The Regt DeBose give the Prov* 
Forage, & Cattle G4. tomor¥ Morn* at the Ferry agreeable to former 
Detail. 


Heap Q™ 25 Mire Creex,®5 
9th. Jan™’. 1780[1781] 
C Sign, Newcastle 
The Troops will march tomorrow Morng at the same hour as of this 


day agreeable to the Line of March of Yesterday. The Brig*. G*. give 
the Rear Guard. 


Sub: Serj: Cor: D: P. 
Prov®. G4. (N° CLina)— Eo« 3 - 
P M G*s, Ga - 
Gen Leslies B G4. ; - 
Hosp!'. Guard 2 . 
Provost d° ; - 
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Heap Q™. 
10%, Jant’. 1781. 
C Sign, Cork 
The Troops will March tomor¥ Mor®. at the same hour & Line as this 
day. The Guards give the R* Guard. 


Off. S COC - Private 
Prov". G4 (N C. Vol. 1-1-2 - 30 
Gen!. Leslies { Gas \ 1 - 6 
P. M Gen! ‘ 1 - 6 
Hosp! (G*.) 1 - 6 
Cattle & Provost. (Regt. DeBose 2 - 12 


The Butchers of the different Corps will be ready to Slaughter the 


Cattle when they Arrives in Camp—The Troops will receive one Days 
provisions. 


H: Q™. Armstrones Hovsz, 
11%, Jan’. 1781 
C Sign, 
The Troops will March to Morrow Morn® at the same hour & Line as 








Usual. Regt. of Bose the Rear Guard. 

Detail 

8S - © - D - P - Corps 
Prov®. G4, lis «2 aes oF 
Gen! Leslies 
P M Gen*. 3 - - 18 - Reg* Bose 
Hosp! 
Provt & Cattle 9 - - 12 - NCarol:V 


The Com’ will deliver upon the Troops taking up the ground, one 


days Meat & Rum being for this day inclusive. Also two days Ind™. Meal 
being to the 14** Inst: Inclusive. 


Heap Q™. Harrisons House, 
19%, Jan’. 1781. 
C Sign, Halifax 


The Troops will March tomor”. morn® at the same hour & in the same 
line as of this day. 
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Detail 
Off. Ser. C-D-P 
Prov®. Guard 1 - 1- 2-41-30 - Regt DeBose 
Gen!. Leslies ¢ we Be egg 
Pay M* Gen!*. a ea : ~. Guards 
Hosp!. Cattle & Prov . + «+ B-.-18 - N Car. Regt. 
Total 1-+-1-+-%7-1- @ 


The Commiss’: will Issue to the Troops, one Days Rum & Meat as 
soon as they come to their Ground, they will send their Butchers to 
receive the Cattle delivering first to those Corps that were serv’d last 
Yesterday—this to be Constantly attended to by the Com*’. for the 
future. The Com. of Prov™*. & forage to give in Exact returns of the 
Number of Rations drawn by each Corps as also of the different depart- 
ments. A Return to be given in immed’ of the Number of Negroes, 
Male & Female, attach’d to Each Corps and Departm*. also the N°. of 
Horses, Specifying for Officers & those for Waggons. No Negroes to be 
permitted to follow the Army who do not Wear a Mark to distinguish 
the Corps they belong to. 

The Q* M® Gen!. or his Ass*. will form the Line of March in the foll®. 
Manner, when the Off™*. Com**. the Baggage Guard will be Answerable 
for the Whole keeping in their proper places. 


Pay M* Gen'*. Waggon 

Gen!. Officers 

Prov® Train 

fg _ According to the line the Troops march in 
Followers of the Army 

Women of d° 


The Prov' Martial to take up all Sold". &* who may be at any dis- 
tance from the Camp without a pass from the Com**. Off". of a Corps. 


Brig* Orders 


The very great Scarcity of Forage having Oblig’d Gen! L* Cornwallis 
to Regulate the N°. of horses in the Army agreeable to the Rank & 
Situat® of the differ*. Offs. & that proportion having been published in 
the Orders of this detachm‘.- A Return is immed’ to be given in Specify* 
the Number Each Officer has now in his possession in order that the 
regulation may be Strictly attended to. The Ammunition of the 
Brig** to be immed’ examin’d, & such as may be Wet or damag’d taken 
out of the Pouches & Dried on the Blank* at a Considerable distance 
from any fire.— 
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Wanrterze Creex,®® 
13% Jan’. 1781 
C Sign, Wakefield 
The Troops will March tomor”. Morn® at the Same hour & in tke 
same order as of this day. Rear G4, Guards. 


Offs 0 D-F. 


Prov" d° 1-1-2-1-30 N Car: Regt 
Gen! Leslies 1-1- .- 12 qa 
PMG! 1- .- 6 

Hosp!. Cattle & Provt 3- .- 18 Regt DeBose 


One days fresh Meat & Rum will be Issued to the Troops as soon as 
Slaughtered Also Salt for two days, being to the 14* Inst: Inclusive. 


Heap Q™. Smirn’s Hovss, 
14% Jan’. 1781 
C Sign, Bath 


The Troops will March to mor¥. Morning at the same hour, & in the 
same Line as Usual. The Brigade of Guards the rear Guard. 





SB: ©: Be. Ff 
Prov® G4, 1-2-1-30 Guards 
Gen! Leslies 1-1-.-12 ‘ 
Pay M* Gen's 1-.- oF re oe Pee 
Hosp!. Provt. and Cattle 3- .-18 N Carolina Volunt™ 
Total $: 7: 1: @ 


The Com’. will Issue to the Troops When they come to their 
Ground Meat & Rum for this day inclusive. 


After Orders 


The Commissary will immediately Issue to the Troops two days Meal, 
being to the 16** Instant inclusive 


Heap Quarters Burns Hovss, 
15%, JantY. 1781 
The Troops will March tomorrow Morning at the same hour & Line 
as Usual. Regt. De Bose, the Rear Guard 


“ A tributary of Wateree River near Wynnesborough. 
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Detail 
Guards- Off. Serj. C. D. P - Corps 
Prov". G4. 1 - 1 - 2-1-2830 - Regt De Bose 
Gen! Leslie’s * = fs oe " 
P. M® Gen! 1-.- 6 ad 
Hosp!. Cattle, & Provt 3- .-18 NCVol™. 
Total 1 - 2 -7-1- 66 


The Com’. will Issue to the Troops Rum Meat & Salt when they come 
to their Ground being for this day inclusive Also two days Meal being 
to the 18** Inclusive. The Different Off. Commanding Corps will post 
their own Picquets. F Offr for the Picq*. this Night Lt Col Norton. 
The first Batt® Guards will Cover & Assist in getting on the Waggons 
to Morrow. 

After Orders, 15**. Jan’¥. 1781 


The Troops to be ready to March tomorrow morning at Three OClock. 


15%, Jan’¥, 1781 8 oClock at Night 


The Troops are to March tomorrow Morning at Eight OClock. This 
is sent round in Consequence of the Generals Understanding that the 
f Corps, Suppos’d the hour of March tomorrow Morn®. at Three OClock 
i in place of Eight. 
7 Sanpy Roun,®7 
16%, Jant’. 1781 
C Sign, Chatham 
The Troops to march tomorrow Morning at day break, in the same line 
& Order as of this day. Rear Guard, North Carolina Volunt™. 


Guards- Off. Serj*. C: D: P: Corps 

Prov". G4, 1-1 - 2-1-3836 - N.C Vol™ 
Gen! Leslies ‘ ae See ea Claas 

: P. M Gen!. Sigs iy ieee ae Se 

: Hosp'. Provt & Cattle - 8-.-18 Regt De Bose 





3 Total i. Dis Po gg 


F. Off. for the Picp**. Majt. Du Puies. The Comr’. will Issue one 
d days Meat & Rum to the Troops when they come to their Ground being 
| for this day also Salt for three Days to the 18** Inst. Inclusive. The 
2=4 Batt™ G4, will Cover & Assist in getting on the Waggons to Morrow. 


* A tributary of the Congaree or Broad River. 
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16% Jan*’. 1781 
After Orders 


The Troops are not to leave their present Ground to Morrow. 


Morn’. Orders 
17% Jan*’. 1781 
Two Serj**. two Corp"*. & twenty five Men, with all the Bat Horses of 
the Brigade to parade immediately in the Front of the Brigade, & March 
to the Cattle Penn, where they will join the Detachments & Bat Horses 
from the Other Corps & proceed for Forage. It is recommended to the 
Officers Com*®, Corps, to prevent their Men as much as possible from 
Stragling from their Encampm* As there are several parties of the 


Enemy hovering Round by some of Whom, three Officers were made 
prisoners, last Night. 


Heap Q™. Sanpy Ron, 
17%, Jan’. 1781 
C Sign, Dartmouth. 
The Troops to March tomor’. morn®. at day break. One Comp’. of 
the 1** Batt". Guard, in front of the Guns. The Regt. DeBose to Cover 


the Baggage, the North Carolina Reg*t in the Rear of the Baggage, & the 
24. Batt". Guards in the Rear of the Whole. 


Detail 
Duties Off. Serj*. C. D P. Corps 
Prov" G4, ; 1 - 3-1- 30 
Gen! Leslies ee ye , 
P M Gen's er ae st N. Carolina Reg* 
Hosp!. Provt. & Cattle - 8- .- 18 





1 - 7-1- 60 Reg*t De Bose 


F: Offr for the Pieq* Lt Col: Stuart. The Commissary will Issue to 
the Troops one days Meat & Rum for this day, also one days Meal being 
to the 19**. Inst. Inclusive. A Non Commiss™4. Officer of Each Corps 
will March in front of the Several Bat Horses. The Bat Horses of the 


Guards & Yagers, will March in front of the Waggons, those of the 
Other Corps in the Rear. 


After Orders 


One days fresh Meat will be Issued to the Troops When sent for at 
the Cattle Penn being for the 18**. Inst. inclusive. 
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Brigade Orders 1/2 past 4 Oclock 


One Serj. one Corp!. & 25 Men per Compy With two first Officers for 
duty, will March immediately & occupy the Ground, from which the 
Grenad™. March’d this Morn*. Officers for this duty Capt™* Schutz & 
Maitland. In Waiting Capt Horneck. 


Heap Q™. Hittuovses Prantation,®§ 
18, Jant’. 1781 
Parole, Portland C Sign, Wight 
The Commissary Will Issue to the Troops Three days Meal to the 
224, Instant Inclusive, & one days Rum for this day inclusive. 


Mr Gen!. Leslies G4. 0-1- 6 Gas 
P: M: G5. 0-1- 6 


The Troops under the Command of Majt. Gen!. Leslie having join’d 
L4 Cornwallis,®® all Orders to be receiv’d from the D: Adjt. Gen!. 
Gen! Leslie begs the Com**. Offt*. of the different Reg** which form’d 
his late Command will Accept his Sincerest thanks for the great Atten- 
tion they have paid towards the regularity of their Corps. To the Officers 
& Soldiers of which his Warmest Acknowledgments are due for the 
Strictest adherence to Good Order and discipline. 


Heap Q™. Camp, Hitiyovses PLantation, 
: 18, Jant’. 1781 
Earl Cornwallis’s Orders 8 oClock at Night. The Army will be 


Ready to March in Column at Eight O’Clock to morrow morning in the 
following Order. 


Yagers Gen!*, Waggons 

Corps of Pioneers F. Offt*. do 

2—Three Pounders Ammunition Waggons 
Brigade Guards— Hosp!. de 

Regt. De Bose Regim*. Waggons 
North Carolina Volunteers Provision Train, 
Two—Six Pounders Bat Horses, 

Lt Col. Websters Brigade 


A Capt: two Sub™*. & 100 Men from Lt Col Websters Brigade will 
form a Rear Guard. - 


_® The remainder of the manuscript is printed in E. W. Caruthers, Interesting Revolu- 
pnt Incidents, Vol. Il, Appendix, pp. 391-442, under the title, “Order-Book of Lord 
rnwallis.”’ 
® The junction of the commands of Cornwallis and Leslie occurred near Turkey Creek 
in what is now York County, S. C., where Cornwallis had awaited Leslie. Cornwallis was 
25 miles from Cowpens where Tarleton was defeated by Morgan on the 17th. Edward 
McCrady, op. cit., 29; Tarleton, History of the Campaigns of 1780-1781, 218, 222. 
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Heap Q™. Smirn’s Hovsz, 
19%, Jan*’. 81 

Parole, St. Albans C Sign, Leipstadt 

The Troops to be under Arms precisely at Two OClock, the Corps to 
march in the Same order as this day—The Offt*. Bat Horses May follow 
the Column. The Waggons of the Army, without Exception will remain 
on the Road near Gen! Leslies Q™*. Until day break, when they will 
Move, under the Escort of the Roy'. N° Carol*. Vol"*. Lt Col Hamilton?® 
will receive his Orders from Majt. Gen!. Leslie. The Com*®. Offs. of 
the different Corps will Examine the best Communications with those 
on the Right, that there may be no delay, or improper Interval when the 
Line is Order’d to March. Cattle for two days will be sent on at Day 
Break, & follow the March of the Troops. 


Heap Q™. Saunpgrs’s PLanTATion, 
20%. Jan". 1781 

Parole, Gravesend C Sign, Windsor 

Any Off'. who shall observe a Break in the Line of March, will send 
forward to Acq‘. Lord Cornwallis, or the Gen'. Officer at the Head of 
the Column, & Not pass the Word to Halt, as has been Sometimes prac- 
tis’d— 

Gen'. after Orders 


The Troops will be in readiness to March at Seven OClock tomorrow 
Morn®. in the foll®. Order. 


Roy!. N. Carolina Vol™. Two Six Pounders, 

Two Three Pounders Brigade of Guards, 

L*t Col Websters Brigade, Bat Horses, 

Regt. De Bose Waggons as order’d before. 


The Detachm*. of Pioneers und*. Lt. Brown, will follow the N Caro- 
lina Regt. & the Pioneers of the different Reg**. will March with the 
Prov". Train. 

Heap Q™., 
21**, Jan*’. 1781 

Parole, C Sign, Dover 
After Orders 

The Undermentioned Corps will be in readiness to March at half past 
Six OClock to Morrow Morn® in the foll®. Order. 


Lt Col: Tarleton’s Corps Two Six Pounders, 


Two Three Pounders, Lt Col: Websters Brigade, 
Brig**. Guards, 


® Lieutenant-Colonel John Hamilton of the North Carolina Volunteers was one of the 
best of the loyalist officers. He had been in business in North Carolina and his entire 
Property was confiscated. Clinton-Cornwallis Controversy, Il, 436. 
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The Bat Horses of the above Corps, will follow the Column, All Wag- 
gons & Carts are to remain behind, Except those particularly Order’d 
to go. A Detachmt. from the Brigade of Guards, will be Order’d by 
B. G. O’Hara & 1 Serjt. 3 Corp"*. & 150 private from L Col Webster’s 
Brigade to remain with the Waggons. The Women of the different Corps 
are to remain behind with the Baggage Guards— 


Brigade Orders 


Serjeant Hunt, will be left to Command those mén left behind when 
the Brigade Marches away to Morrow Morn®. 


Heap Quarters Stiszs Piantation, 
2294. Jan*’. 1781 
Parole, C Sign, 
The Troops to be readiness to March tomorrow Morning at Seven 
O’Clock in Order as follows. 


Lt Col Tarleton’s Corps Two Six Pounders, 
Two Three Pounders, Brigade of Guards, 
Lt Col Webster’s Brigade 


The Bat Horses & Waggons will follow the Column. 


Heap Q™. Trron Court Hovsz,?! 
2374 JantY 1781 

Parole, C Sign, 

Upon Sounding the Bugle Horn at % past Six O’Clock tomorrow 
Morn‘. the Bat Horses of the Army are to be Loaded & the Troops will 
be ready to March precisely at 7 o’Clock, in the following Order. 

Lt. Col Tarleton’s Corps Prov". Waggons, 

two, Three Pounders Bat Horses of the Brig*. of 

Brigade of Guards, Guards. 

two Six Pounders, De of Lt Col. Webster’s 

Lt Col. Websters Brigade Brigade. 


The Pioneers of the different Corps will March in front of the Guns. 


Heap Q™ Ramsovur’s Mri1s,72 
24%, Jan’. 1871 
Parole, Amsterdam C Sign, Berwick 


When upon any Occasion the Troops may be Order’d to March with- 
out their Packs; it is not intended they Should leave their Camp Kettles 
and Tomahawks behind them. 


™ The county seat of Tryon Some which was established in 1768 and divided into 
Lincoln and Rutherford counties in 
™ The stop at Ramsour’s Mill “trom ‘Ss 2m to the 27th inclusive was for the purposes as 
fiour and destroying all baggage and carriages except such as were necessary to 


collecting 

a rapid pursuit of the Americans. Tarleton, op. a Tarleton in his History 
and Cornwallis in his letter of March 17 to ted that the army was assembled 
8 Seioeee’> ME on tho 30S ant Nelted two die. On the preceding June 20, a band of 


patriots had routed a larger band of tories in a spirited skirmish at Ramsour’s Mill. R. D. 
WwW. Cc , Col nary Periods, 461. 
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Mem. Lord Cornwallis thinks it Necessary to repeat in Orders, 


Regulations respecting Negroes & Horses, & Commanding Officers of 
Brigades, as well as those of Corps must be responsible for the due 
observation of them. 


Horses - Negroes 
Field Offt*. of Inft’. 2 Each 


Capt™. Sub™*. & Staff 1 
Serj*. Major, & Qt Mr Serj*. 1 
No Women or Negroe to possess a Horse. 


Brigade Orders, 24°" Jan"¥. 1781 


There being a Sufficient Quantity of Leather to Compleat the Brigade 
in Shoes, in this Village; It is recommended to, (and Expected) the 
Command®, Officers of Companies, see their Mens Shoes immediately 
Soled & Repaired, & if possible that every Man when they move from 
this Ground take in his Blankett one pair of Spare Soles, as the like 
opportunity may not happen for some time. Two Officers, Eight Non 
Commission’d Off. & 100 private from the Brigade to Parade Im- 
mediately in the Rear of the Guns, with all the Bat Horses of the 
Brigade and Artillery Horses of the Army to Forage for the Same. A 


proper Guide will Attend. Off*. for the Above duty, Capt™. Swanton 
& Eld. 


Brigade after Orders 


At one hour after day break, the Picq**. Quarter & Rear Guards of the 
Brigade will be Call’d in that the Men may Clean & Wash themselves 
thoroughly. 


Heap Q™. Ramsours Mii1s, 
25%, Jan’. 81 
Parole, C. Sign, 
Heap Q™. Ramsovurs Mixts, 
26%, Jan’. 1781 
Parole, — C. Sign, ’ 
Two days flour for the Offt*. & two days Meal for the Men to the 27". 
Inst Inclusive will be Issued immediately. 


Lord Cornwallis has great pleasure in Communicating to the Troops, 


the foll* Extract of a Letter from Lord Geo Germaine Dated 9** Nov". 
1780.78 


"This is not an accurate extract. The letter is printed in Clinton-Cornwallis Contro- 
versy, I, 290-293. 
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It is particularly pleasing to me to Obey his Majesty’s Command by Signi- 
fying to Your Lordship His Royal pleasure that you do Acquaint the Officers 
& Soldiers of the brave Army under your Command that their behaviour 
on the Glorious 16th. of Augt. is highly approv’d of by their Sovereign & you 
will particularly Express to Lord Rawdon Lt Cols. Webster & Tarlton, his 
Majesty’s approbation of their Judicious & Spirited Conduct, the latter has 
indeed a Double Claim to praise for his great Alertness in Overtaking & 
Destroying General Sumpter’s detachment & thereby rendering the Victory 
at Camden Still More decisive. 


His Majesty has been pleas’d to Appoint Capt Ross™* Major in the 
Army by Brevett?5 


Heap Q™. Ramsovurs Mrz, 
27%, JantY 81 
A detachm*. of 2 Capt™®. 4 Sub™*. & 150 Rank & file are to parade as 


Soon as possible in front of Gen! Leslie’s Q™. to Cover the foragers of 
the different Corps. 





Detail 
C: Sub™. R & file 
Guards 1 : 60 
Lt Col Websters Brig#¢ 2 40 
Regt. De Bose & N C Vol". en 50 
Total 2 4 150 


Brig**. Orders 27**. Jan’. 
An Exact Return to be given in of Such Sick Men as are Absolutely 


unable to March & a Return of Such Men as Are by Lameness bad 
Marchers, those Returns to be made out by Batt™ Immediately. 


Heap Q™. Ramsours Mi1ts, 
27%, Jan"’. 1781 

Parole, C Sign, 

The Com**, Officers of the Different Corps to be Responsible that no 
more Horses are kept than the Number Allow’d by the Regulation in 
orders of the 12**. Instant. Those Corps who are in Want of Pick Axes 
will receive an Order for them by Applying to M G'. Leslie. 


™ Captain Alexander Ross, 1742-1827, military secretary and intimate friend of Corn- 
» was in the principal actions of the American Revolution. He was a commissioner 
arrange the surrender of Yorktown. Afterwards he was adjutant-general in India, 
~ al in 1795, lieutenant-general in 1802, and general in 1812. Clinten-Cornwallis 
Controversy, Il, 454 
™% A commission giving an officer higher nominal rank than that for which he receives 
pay; an honorary promotion. 
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After Orders 


L4, Cornwallis has order’d an Extra Gill of Rum to be Issued to the 
Troops Immediately. The Troops will receive two Days Meal tomor¥. 
Morning at 7 O’Clock & be ready to Move at Nine. 

Mem. If any Black Cloth is wanting to repair or Compleat the Men 


in Guetres,7® it may be had of Majt. England?? at 7 oClock to Morrow 
morn®, near Head Q*™. 


H?, Q™. Ramsovr’s Mixts, 


28%, Jan’. 1781 
The Army will March at 11 O’Clock in the following Order 


Lt Col Tarlton’s Corps & Yagers. N Carolina Regt 

Corps of Pioneers Two Six pounders 

Two three Pounders Brigade Guards 

Lt Col Websters Brigade Ammunition & Prov™ Waggons 


Two Six pounders Gen! Offr*. Bat Horses 
Regt. De Bose 


The Bat Horses of the Army Will follow in the Same order as their 
respective Corps. Such Sick as are not able to March are to be Sent to 
the Qr Mt Gen‘. Guard immediately. 


Heap Q™. Breertres Forp,?® 
28% Jan’. 1781 
Parole, C Sign, 
One Officer & 40 Men with the Bat horses to parade in the Road in 
front of the 1**. Batt® Guards in order to forage. The Officers of the 
different Corps will give Receipts for the forage they take. 


Camp Near Besron’s Forp,7® 


28, Jant’. 1781 

Lord Cornwallis has so Often experienc’d the Zeal & good Will of the 
Troops that he has not the Smallest doubt that the Off. & Soldiers 
will most Cheerfully Submit to the Ill Conveniences Which must Natur- 
ally attend a War so remote from Water Carriage & the Magazines 
of the Army. 

The Supply of Rum for a time Will be Absolutely impossible, & that 
of Meal very uncertain, to remedy the Latter it is recommend? either to 
bruise the Indian Corn or to Rasp it after it has been Soak’d. Lord 


R i is obsolete for gaiter, a covering of cloth or leather for the ankle or ankle and 
ower 
i Richard England, appointed captain of the 47th regiment in 1770, major in 1781, 


an 1 of the 24th Foot in 1783. He was wounded at Bunker Hill and 
served with distinction throughout the war. At one aay he was commandant of Detroit. 
He. died in 1812. Clinton-Cornwallis Controversy, Il, 428. 
™ Beattie’s Ford on the Catawba. 
™ Beattie’s Ford. 
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Cornwallis is convine’d that the Troops believe, that he is ever Most 
anxiously Attentive to procure for them every Comfort that the Nature 
of the Service will admit of. — 

As the Object of our March is to Assist & Support those Loyalist’s in 
North Carolina, who have ever been distinguish’d by their Fidelity to 
their King & their Attachment to Great Britain. It is needless to point 
out to the Officers, the Necessity of preserving the Strictest discipline 
& of preventing those Oppress’d People from Suffring Violence by the 
Hands from whom they are taught to look for protection. To prevent 
the Total destruction of the Country, & the ruin of his Majestys Service, 
it is Necessary that the Regulation in regard to the Number of horses 
Should be Strictly Observ’d. Maj'. Genl Leslie will be pleas’d to require 
the most Exact Obedience to this Order from the Off"*. Com*®. Brigades 
& Corps, the Supernumerary Horses that may from time to time be dis- 
cover’d will be Sent to Head Quarters. 


H: Q™. Bowerr’s Piantation, 
28, JantY 1781 
After Orders 


The Bat Horses are to be Loaded & the Troops in readiness to March 
precisely at Seven OClock to Morrow Morn®. in the foll*. Ord 


Lt Col Tarleton’s Corps, North Carol: Volunteers. 
Yagers Two Six pounders 
Two—Three pounders Lt Col. Websters Brigade, 
Brig*e Guards Cattle for the Army 

Two, Six pounders Amm®*. & Prov". Waggons, 
Regt De Bose Bat Horses of Gen!. Officers 


Ditto of Reg**. in the same Order as of their different Corps. 


Camp, 
29%, Jan*’. 1781 
The Officers & Men may, by Sending to the Commissary receive any 


proportion of Salt (they can Conveniently carry with them) it is under- 
stood that the Men are Compleated for Twenty days. 


Heap Q™. Fawnerys Piantarion, 
29%, Jan’. 1781 


As the delivery of Prov™. will probably be very Irregular the Reg*. 
are in future to give Receipts to the Commissary, only for such prov™. 
as they receive, instead of Receipts for Compleat Rations. The meat 
will in future be Issued by Mess"*. Booth & Stedman Commissaries of 
Capture, the other Articles by the Commissary Gen'*. Department. Com- 
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manding Officers of Corps are desir’d to Caution their Men against 


Stragling as two Soldiers were taken Yesterday very near the En- 
campm*. 


Camp, 
29%. Jant’. 1781 


Parole, C Sign, 


Gen'. Orders 


An Officer & forty Men with a proportion of Non Commission’d Off". 
will parade at 7 oClock tomorrow Morn®. At the Artillery park to Cover 
the Foragers of the Brigade, the Artillery, & the Prov®. Train, who will °* 


Assemble at the same hour, a Serj‘ to be Sent at half past Six O’Clock to 
Head Q™. for a Guide. 


Brigade Orders. 


As the Army will not move tomor¥. Morning, it is Expected that the 
Men Wash, Clean, & Repair their Necessaries & that the Ammunition is 
properly Inspected & dried on the Mens Blankets in the Sun at a Dis- 
tance from the fire & a Return per Batl®. given in of all Damagd Cart- 


ridges; the Brigade to be under Arms at four OClock in the Afternoon 
with all their appointments. 


Gen". Orders 30° Jant¥. 1781 


One Officer & 50 private (with a proportion of Non Commission’d 
Off*.) Will Parade immediately & proceed to Head Q*™. where they 
will receive farther Orders. 


B Orders 


When the Brigade Marches the Women, Sick, & Weakly Men, will 
March in the Rear of the Second Batt®. & in Case the Brigade Shoud be 
ordered forward—and they cant keep up—they will form a Guard to 
the Baggage, Packs, or what else May be left in their Charge. 


Heap Q™. Fawneys PLantation, 


30%, Jan’. 1781 
Parole, Gibralter C Sign, Bergen 
No Sick are to be Carried on the Wag™. Upon the March, unless it is 
Certif¢ by a Surgeon of the Hosp!. that they are not able to Walk, or 
Ride on horseback. Comd®. Officers of Corps will Apply to the Q Mr 
Gen!. for Horses to Carry Such Sick Men as are Unable to March, Which 


horses they will Return to him again as soon as they Arrive at their 
Ground Or Encampment. 
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Heap Q™. Fawnerys Piantation, 
31**. Jan*’. 1781 
Orders 


The Bat Horses are to be Loaded & the Army in readiness to March 
precisely at 9 oClock in the following Order. 


Lt Col Tarleton’s Corps Reg*. of Bose, 

Yagers North Carolina Volunteers 
Corps of Pioneers, Two Six pounders, 

Two Three Pounders, Brigade of Guards 

L* Col Webster’s Brigade Ammunition & Prov" Waggons 
Two Six pounders, Bat Horses of the Gen'. Off". 


Bat Horses of the Reg**. in the same Order as their respective Corps. 


Heap Quarters, 
31**. Jan™’. 1781 
The Guards will relieve the Prov™. Guard & Gen'. Hosp!. ditto. No 
Railing to be burnt on any Ground Whatever but by Express permission. 


Heap Q™, 
315*. JantY. 1781 


The Army will be under Arms & ready to March to morrow morning 
at half past Two O’Clock in Two Columns; Maj’. Gen!. Leslie will lead 
the First Column, Consisting of the foll*. Corps. 


Brigade of Guards Two Three Pounders 
Regt. De Bose. 23", Regt. 
Half the Pioneers, Lt Col Tarlton’s Corps 


Lt Col. Webster will give Orders respecting the other Column. The 
Waggon Horses are to be Harness’d & the Bat Horses Loaded ready to 
move at 4 past five OClock under the Escort of an Off*. of the N Caro- 
lina Reg*. 

Brigade Orders 

Q™ Mr". Furnival will be left in Charge of the Baggage, Sick, Conva- 
lescents & Women of the Brigade, & will apply at five O’Clock tomorrow 
morning to L* Col Hamilton Com**, Off. of the North Carolina Reg‘. 
for other Instructions & will in every respect Consider himself as 
Responsable for this Charge, & for the Conduct of the Men under his 
Command. As the Surgeon & all the Mates will March with the Brigade, 
it is expectd proper Medicines & Dressings are left for the Sick with 
directions for the Same. 

NB: Horses will be apply’d for by Qt M* Furnival to the Q™ Mt Gen!. 
in proper time, for the Conveniency of the Sick. 
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Heap Q™. Cross Roaps to Sarispury, 
1st, Febt”. 1781 
Parole, C Sign, 


The Bat Horses are to be Loaded & the Army under Arms ready to 
March at half past 5 o’Clock tomorrow morn®. with the foll*. Order. 


Lt Col Tarltons Corps Reg*. De Bose, 

Yagers North Carolinians, 
Corps of Pioneers Two Six pounders, 

2, 3 pounders, Brigade of Guards, 

L* Col. Websters, Brigade, Am®*. & Prov". Waggons, 


2, 6 pounders, Bat Horses as Usual. 


Heap Q™. Cantuarp’s PLantaTion, 
2-4. Febt’. 1781 
Parole, C Sign, 
Orders 


Lord Cornwallis is highly displease’d that Several Houses was set on 
fire during the March this day, a Disgrace to the Army; & that he will 
punish with the Utmost Severity any person or persons who shall be 
found Guilty of Committing so disgracefull an Outrage—His Lordship 
requests the Com**. Officers of Corps will Endeavour to find out the 
Persons who set fire to the Houses this day. 

The Bat Horses to be Loaded & the Army ready to March at 7 o’clock 
in the Morn*.—At five OClock the Corps will give in the Balls of the 


damag’d Cartridges & receive Sufficient to Compleat them to 40 rounds 
per Man. 


After Orders 2™4. Feb"¥. 1781 
The Troops to march tomorrow Morn*®. in the following Order 


Cavalry 2, 6 pounders 
Jagers Regt. De Bose 
Two Three Pounders. 2, 6 pounders 
Brig*. Guards Lt. Col Websters Brigade. 


The Bat Horses to follow the Infantry, an Off". & 30 Men from L*t Col. 
Websters Brigade to March in the Rear of the Brigade Bat Horses. The 
Wheel Carriages of the Army will follow the Line of March with all 
Convenient Expedition under the Escort of Lt Col Hamilton’s Regt. & 
a Detachmt of one Off. & 20 Men from the three Batt™. of Lt Col 
Webster’s Brigade, 20 men from the Brigade of Guards & an Off". & 20 
men from the Reg‘. of Bose this detachm*. to be commanded by a Capt®. of 
L Col Webster’s Brigade—The respective Corps are to Send Serviceable 
Men on this Service, but not the best Marchers. 
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Camp at CossrineTon, 
2nd, Febr’. 1781 
After Orders 


Lord Carnwallis desires the Brigade of Guards will Accept his 
Warmest acknowledgments for the Cool & Determin’d Bravery which 
the shew’d at the Passage of the Catabau, when rushing through that 
long and Difficult Ford under a Galling Fire without returning a Shot, 
give him a most pleasing prospect of what may be expected from that 
distinguish’d Corps. The Spirited behaviour of Lt Col Tarlton & the 
Offs. & Soldiers of the British Legion at the Attack of a large body of 
Infantry Posted behind Rails & in Strong Houses, does them Infinite 
Honor, & it is a Proof that they are Determin’d to preserve the reputa- 
tion Which they have so deservedly Acquir’d in the Course of this War. 


Brig*. Orders. 3¢. Feb"¥ 1781 


Capt Goodricke is app*. to the Lt Inft’. & Ens®. Stuart to the 2™4, 
Company. 


Orders 12 OClock 4% Feb¥, 1781 


The Butchers of the Several Corps will assemble at the Six pounders 
in the Road to Slaughter Cattle immediately. 

It is expected in future when the Brigade of Guards is ordered to 
march, that they will Assemble to move precisely Within a Q*. of an 
Hours Notice. 

The Off". of this part of the Army will Not Pitch any Tent on this 
Ground. 


Camp Trapine Forp®® Yapxrn River, 
4th Feb’, 1781 
The Reg*. will Send the Qt Masters & Qt Master Serj**. to receive 
their proportion of Pork & Meal at the Post above the Ferry. A Foraging 
party Consisting of 1 Offt. & 60 Men with all the Bat Horses of the 
Command with all the Artillery & Waggon Horses will parade imme- 
diately at the Artillery Park where a Guide will attend & Conduct them. 





Detail 
Offs. Serjt. Corp! Private 
Gas ae. ee oe ee 
Regt. De Bose a Ae 
Total «ARs 
® Trading Ford, a few miles northeast of Salisbury. Here the American army crossed 


the Yadkin, February 2-3. Brigadier-General O’Hara, who had been sent ak ae to overtake 
Se Auczienss, came to Trading Deed enly in time te capture 0 few weasms and to can- 
nonade the enemy on the opposite side. O’Hara rejoined Cornwallis at Salisbury. David 
Schenck, North Ca Carolina, 1780-1781, 252. 
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Heap Q™. Trapine Forp, Yapxrn River, 
4th. Febry, 1781 
Parole, Gosport C Sign, Godalmin 


After Orders 8 o’Clock at Night 


The Corps will receive a proportion of Flour by sending to M* Brind- 
ley Comis’ at his Waggon in Salisbury Road, between the Brigade of 


G4, & the Regt. De Bose Also a Small dividend of Beer for the Officers. 
This Issue will be made immed’. 


Mornin’. Orders 5**. Febt¥. 1781 


A foraging party Consisting of Two Capt™*. 2 Sub™*. & 200 private to 
Parade at the Guns at 8 oClock With the Artillery Waggon & Bat Horses 
of the command, (a proper Guide will Attend). Every Bat Man & Driver 
will take a Ticket with his Masters Name in his Pock*. & the Off". of 
the Different Corps will give Receipts for the Qt’. of Forage they receive. 





Detail 
Capt - Sub-S-C- P 
Brig#e G4s- | 2- . - 4- 4-120 
Regt DeBose - 2 -3-3- 80 
Total 2-2 -T7- 7-200 


The Off Com, the party will Attend Gen'. O’Hara for further 
Orders.— 


Febr’. 5%. 1781 
The Troops will receive a proportion of Flour by Sending to the 
Com’’. Wag". Near the Gen'* Tent. The Flank Comp” of the G4. Will 
relieve the Ferry Guard of 1 Sergt. 1 Corp!'. & 18. 


Order 2 oClock Morn?. 6* Feb. 81 


The Troops will be ready to March this Morn®. precisely at five oClock 
in the foll¢ Order Observing the Strictest Silence in getting off their 
Ground & during the March. 


Line of March 


1st Comp” 1%*. Batt® Guards 24. Batt™ Guards 

Comp"’* Waggons, Hess" Picq*. 

Bat Horses & Women 2 Six pounders 

The two Rear Guards of the Grenadiers 
Brig#e G4 & pris™. Lt Infantry, 


224 Comp” 1°. Batt™. Gs 
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The Reg. will flank the Left with 1 Offf & 30 private Each their 
Baggage With 1 Corp! & 6 Each. The Flanking parties will take Care 
to keep Sight of the Line of March—the Line to march in half Platoons, 
& all, or any Extraordinaries to be reported to B G!. O’Hara in the Rear 
of the First Comp’.—the whole will March into the Salisbury Road by 
the Right Calling in their picq*. & parties a Q™ of an hour before the 
hour of March & wait till further Ord™. the Lt Inft¥. Co’. will March by 
double Files so as to be able to form to the Rear if Occasion Requires 
The Corps will send at a proper time a Non Commiss™ Off to the pre- 
ceding Corps to inform themselves when they move that the whole may 
be form’d in proper time & order without Noise 

NB The head of the Column to point to Salisbury, the Bat Horses to 
parade Without Noise at the Guns. 


Heap Q™. Sarissury, 
5th Feb: 1781 

It is with great Concern that Lord Cornwallis acquaints the Army that 
he has lately receiv’d the most Shocking Complaints of the Excesses Com- 
mitted by the Troops, He calls in the most Serious manner on the Off". 
Com*®, Brigades & Corps to put a Stop to this Licentiousness, which must 
Inevitably bring Disgrace & Ruin on his Majestys Service. He is Con- 
vine’d that it is in their power to prevent it, & has seen so many proofs 
of their Zeal for the Service of their Country, that he Cannot Doubt of 
their utmost Exertions to Detect & punish Offenders without which the 
Blood of the Brave & Deserving Soldiers will be Shed in vain, & it will 
not be even in the power of Victory to give Success. 

Great Complaints having been made of Negroes Stragling from the 
Line of March, plundr® & Using Violence to the Inhabitants It is Lord 
Cornwallis possitive Orders that no Negroe shall be Suffred to Carry 
Arms on any pretence & all Off". & other persons who Employ Negroes 
are desir’d to acq'. them that the Prov*. Marshall has reed Ord™. to 
Seize & punish on the Spot any Negroe foll® the Army who may Offend 
against this regulation. 


Heap Q"™, 
6%, Febt’, 1781 


The Army to be under Arms & ready to March precisely at 6 OClock 
tomor’. Morn®. in the fol*. Order 


Yagers Hamilton’s Corps, 
Cavalry 2 Six pounders, 

2 Three pounders Lt Col Websters Brigade 
Brig*¢ Guards Bat Horses 

2 Six pounders Waggons 


Reg*. DeBose, 
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An Offt. & 30 Men of Lt Col Webster’s Brig®*. to March with the Bat 
Horses the Officer will be Answerable for any Irregularities committed 
by the Bat Men. A Capt & 100 Men of Lt Col Webster’s Brigade, an 
Offs & 50 Men of the Regt: of Bose, & an Offt. & 12 Drag™*. Will March 
in the rear of the Waggons—lIt is expected that the Captain will Exert 
himself to keep good Order & prevent Plundering—Should any Comp*. 
be made of the Waggoners & followers of the Army it must necessarily 
be Imputed to Neglect on his part All Off'*. are most Earnestly re- 
quested to Seize any Militia or followers of the Army who go into Houses 
& Commit Excesses; & Report them to Head Q™. As soon as the Troops 
come to their Ground Any Off". who looks on with Indifference & does 
not do his Utmost to prevent the Shamefull Marauding Which has of 
late prevaild in the Army Will be Consider’d in a more Criminal light 
than the persons who Commit those Scandalous Crimes, which must 
bring disgrace & Ruin on his Majestys Arms. 


Ha Q", 
Eight OClock at Night 7* Feb 1781 
Gen! Orders 
The Army will March at half past Six in the Morn®. 


Febr’. 8t®. 1781 
The Brig@. of G4. will relieve the Prov®. Guard of 1 Sergt 1 Corp! & 


18. As soon as the Waggons come up; one days Rum Will be Issued to 
the Troops at the Same time. 


H¢, Q™. Liypsays PLantation, 
§th Feb’ 1781 
Orders 


The Army to be under Arms & ready to March at half past Six tomor¥ 
Morn*. in the follg Order. 


Yagers North Carolinians, 
Cavalry 2 Six Pounders 
half the Pioneers Brigade of G*. 

2 Three Pounders Bat Horses 

Lt Col Websters Brigade 1% the Pioneers 

2 Six pounders, Waggons. 

Regt of Bose 


An Offt. & 12 Dragoons will March with the Rear Guard. 
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Gen! Orders 9** Febr¥. 1781 


Lord Cornwallis having perceivd that many Soldiers from different 
Corps are Coming into Town & Seemingly for the purpose of getting 
Liquor, He begs it may be told to the Men that if they Commit Such 
Irregularities, he Shall not think it Necessary to Trouble the Commis- 
saries in providing any More Rum for the Men. 


9th Feb’. 7 oClock at Night. 
The Troops to receive to Morrow Morn®. at Six OClock an Allowance 


- of Rum & be in Readiness to March at Seven OClock. 


[To be continued] 














HISTORICAL NOTES 


Epitrep sy D. L. Corsrrr 


The notes in this issue consist of “A Half-told Story of Real White 
Slavery in the Seventeenth Century” written by William Renwick 
Riddell, justice of the court of appeals, Ontario, Canada; a letter 
from John Harvey to officers of Massachusetts relative to a ship 
loaded with provisions sent for the relief of the citizens of Boston, 
and a reply thereto; and obituary notices. 


A HALF-TOLD STORY OF REAL WHITE SLAVERY IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY! 


By Wiiu1aMm Renwick Riper 


The history of North Carolina abounds in interesting episodes, but, 
perhaps there is none more curious than that in the eighth and ninth 
decades of the seventeenth century when a man who had been a slave 
became governor of Carolina. 

In 1663, “The Merry Monarch,” Charles II granted the territory, 
now North and South Carolina to a number of favorites, amongst them, 
the Earl of Clarendon, Lord Chancellor, and the Duke of Albemarle. 
The Proprietary governors were not, as a rule of very high standing; 
but we are concerned with only one, Seth Sothel (the name is also 
spelled Sothell, Southel, Southal, Southell, and Southall). 

Governor Sothel’s lineage, birth-place and natal year seem to be 
equally unknown—about 1678, he bought out Clarendon’s share and 
so became senior Proprietor of Carolina; in September, 1678, 
he set sail for the Colony as governor of the _ settlement 
of Albemarle which developed into the colony of North Caro- 
lina. The Algerine pirates * were still infesting the Western Sea, in- 


1 This note was arranged and furnished by Justice William R. Riddell, judge of the court 
of _ appeals, Ontario, Canada 

2? This territory, part of the Spanish Florida, was by the English, after the settlement of 
Virginia, called South Virginia; but as early as 1619, when Charles I granted it to Sir 
Robert Heath, it had come to be called Carolina. For example, in The Acts of the Privy 
Council (Colonial Series), Vol. I, p. 200, is found a complaint of Edward Kingswell, Esa., 
“against Samuel Vassall of London, Marchant, and Peter Andrewes, his brother-in-law, 
Master of a Ship for faileing . . . contrary to Agreements . . . for the makeing 
of a Plantation in Carolina.” August 6th, 1634. There had been sporadic attempts at set- 
tlement previously, but the real settlement of North Carolina began with the grant to 
Clarendon and his associates in 1663 for the region south of Virginia extending from 31° 
to 36°, north latitude, and westward across the continent, under the name of Carolina. See 
Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History of America, Vol. V, p. 286, Note 1; The Ameri- 
cana, Vol. XIV, sub voc. “North Carolina.’” The last reference to Carolina, I find in The 
Acts of the Privy Council, is of “the Province of Carolina, heretofore granted to Sir Robert 
Heath and lately with the Kings approbation, assigned by the said Sir Robert Heath to the 
Lord Maltravors.” JIbid., Vol. I, p. 240. The name Carolina, first appears in the same 
volume, p. 399, under date April 28th, 1665; the subsequent orthography seems to be uni- 
formly Carolina. 

%So far did their assurance extend that they actually formed a settlement on an island 
west of England; they terrorised mariners of all nations for three hundred years, and did 
not always confine their operations to shipping, there being no few instances of their attack- 
ing villages on the land and even of their carrying off single individuals. It was not till 
the nineteenth century that this curse was fully got rid of. 
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cluding the waters around Britain, and Sothel had the bad fortune to 
be taken by them. I find under date June 9th, 1679, an entry ;— 
“Whereas Seth Southall, one of his Majestys Subjects designed by the 
Proprietors of his Majestys Colony of Carolina to goe their Governour 
there was in his way thither taken by the Pirates of Argier where he 
yet remaines in Slavery, It was this Day Ordered by his Majestie in 
Councell That the said Seth Southall should be endeavoured to be ex- 
changed for one Hadgamore late Commander of the Tiger of Argier 
or one Buffilo Ball And It was further Ordered that Sir John Nar- 
borough Admirall of his Majestys Fleet lately in the Streights doe take 
eare to see the said Exchange Effected” # 

The admiral was not in a position to make an exchange, for we find, 
July 2nd, him certifying to the Privy Council “ . . . That he was then 
arrived at Plymouth, and had left . . . Hadg omar and Buffolo Ball 
under the Charge of Vice Admirall Herbert in the Streights ... ”: 
whereupon Herbert was ordered to procure an exchange for either or 
both of these prisoners or in case they were already disposed of “for the 
first Prisoner or Prisoners of Note that shall be taken of the Algerines 
by any of his Majesty’s Ships under his Comand” 5 

It is to be always borne in mind that the English as much as any 
other nation and more than most were actively engaged in the sup- 
pression of this piracy; they suffered probably more from this sea rob- 
bery than any other. The Algerines were notoriously ruthless; and it 
became somewhat common for the sailors to desert the ship when it 
was pursued by these pirates. It may be worth noticing that in 1670, 
it was thought necessary to pass legislation enacting ;—“That no Master 
of any ... English Ship . . . being at Sea, and having discovered 
any Ship to be a Turkish Ship, Pirate or Sea-rover, shall depart out of 
his Ship upon any Pretence whatsoever, lest by his detention on Board 
any such Ship, the Safety of his own Ship be hazarded”: Mariners and 
inferior officers were forbidden to refuse to fight in defence of their 
ship of goods and provision was made for penalties proportionate to 
the offence. ® 

It will be readily understood that Vice Admiral Herbert’s energies 
were being strained to their utmost in the exercise of his official duties 
in watching for and combatting the Corsairs who infested the Medi- 
terranean as well as the Atlantic, and even in greater numbers—the 
designation “Admiral of the Straits” referred to his post as guarding 


*Ibid., Vol. I, p. 838. “Hadgemore” was, of course, “Hadji Omar.” Sir John Nar- 
borough (or Narbrough, as the name is generally spelled) was in 1674 Commander of the 
Squadron sent against the Corsairs of Tripoli, and in 1677, Commander of the Squadron 
sent against the Algerine Corsairs. The Algerine prisoners for whom Sir John was expected 
to arrange an exchange to release Sothel were, no doubt, part of the fruits of the latter of 
these expeditions which were, at least, partially successful. 

5 This Vice-Admiral Herbert was Arthur Herbert, afterwards Earl of Torrington, who 
served against the Algerine Pirates 1669-1671, and lost an eye in the captures of a Corsair 
in the Mediterranean in 1678; he, as Admiral of the Straits relieved Tangiers in 1680 and 
continued in command against the Algerines till 1683. The quotation is from Acts of the 
Privy Council (Colonial Series), Vol. Il, p. 3. 

® (1670). 22, 23 Charles II, cap. 11, ss. 3, 6, &c. 
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the Straits of Gibraltar, but he was called on to meet and destroy the 
pirates wherever he found them, especially in the Mediterranean. It 
does not astonish us to find that Herbert could not attend successfully 
to the task set him by the Council: and that, June 2nd, 1680, a Petition 
from the captive was presented to the Council and acted upon. 

“Seth Southill Captive in Algiers, Praying in regard of Vice Ad- 
mirall Herberts urgent Affaires, that the Release of the the Petitioner 
directed by Order of the 2nd of July last . . . might be negotiated by 
Merchants”—it was referred to the commissioners of the admiralty to 
effect the release in whatsoever way, it should seem most convenient.? 

The commissioners approved of the exchange being negotiated by 
merchants; but the Algerines became incensed at the delay, and in- 
creased the severity of the slavery of their prisoner: the commissioners, 
too, were cautious, and did not intend to risk losing the valuable Al- 
gerine captives without the certainty of receiving the Englishman. We, 
accordingly, on September 15th, find the commissioners reporting that 
they approved of the merchants dealing with the matter but they “doe 
require of the Petitioner to give security for the safe returning of the 
said Prisoners in case he should happen to dye before he be exchanged, 
which the Petitioner by reason of his captivity is not in a Condition 
to procure” They also reported “And alsoe that the Petitioner being 
more severely treated by the Turks than eber who are enraged at the 
Long delay of the said Prisoners exchange, therefore make him carry 
Morter, Brick and stone for the Masons with a heavy Chaine of Nine 
links, each linke two inches and a halfe thick upon his legg besides Bolt 
and Shackle ...” The petitioner prayed that the two Algerine cap- 
tains might be sent to the English agent at Leghorn, Thomas Deedham, 
to keep until the exchange could be effected: and to leave the negotia- 
tions in the hands of Messrs. Charles Longland, Charles Harris and 
John Brookin, English merchants at Leghorn. This the Privy Council 
ordered to be done.® 

When it came to negotiation, the Algerines were not satisfied to 
accept their two captains as an equivalent, but required their prisoner 
to give an undertaking to pay 6,000 pieces of eight: for this sum, some 
English subjects at Algiers became surety, one of them named Wim- 
bourne taking a bond from the captive for 3,000 pieces of eight, the 
part of the ransom for which he was bound, and Robert Cole another 
for the same sum for the like reason. It would seem that this extra 
extortion was without the knowledge of the English authorities and not 
included in the agreement made with the Dey of Algiers. 


™ Acts of the Privy Council (Colonial Series), Vol. Il, p. 3—the name is spelled ““Southell” 
in the marginal note, but “Southill” in the text. The commissioners were the English mer- 
chants at Leghorn, Italy, the great clearing-house for Algerine captives at the time—and, 
incidentally it may be said that its citizens were not above suspicion of sharing the Cor- 
sairs’ profits. 

* Ibid., Vol. Il, pp. 2, 4. 
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Sothel came home and was sued for the 3,000 pieces of eight which 
Wimbourne was compelled to pay, and which the ransomed man 
omitted to repay. Judgment going against him in the Common Bench 
and he not paying, he was lodged in the Debtors’ Prison, the Counter 
in London. He applied again, July 28th, 1681, to the Council who 
referred it to the law officers of the Crown to see what could be done 
for him.® 

The attorney-general reported, September 6th, 1861, that “the only 
way for the Petitioners relief will be by Bill in Equity to be brought 
in the name of his Majesties Attorney Generall and the said Mr. Sothell, 
and that in the meantime, the actions brought may bee removed into the 
King’s Bench”: also that the debtor should be provided with bail.!° 

Bail being provided pending proceedings in the King’s Bench, Sothel 
paid up the judgment for 3,000 pieces of eight but did not pay the other 
3,000 pieces of eight for which he was bound to Robert Cole, who had 
agreed and become bound to pay that sum to the Algerines as part of 
the ransom. 

Instead of providing for this 3,000 pieces of eight like an honest 
man, he left Cole in the lurch, bound to the captors for this sum. The 
Council were informed by the commission that “The Dey and Govern- 
ment of Algier having writt very earnestly to his Majestie that the said 
summe may Speedily be satisfied . . . it is to be apprehended that 
unlesse some effectuall care be taken therein (Cole not being worth the 
money) they may seize upon his Majesties Consull upon his Arrivall 
there, and that possibly worse Consequencyes may attend it.” 

The council ordered “that the Attorney General doe forthwith pre- 
pare a Bill for his Majestys Signature commanding the said Seth 
Southell to Repaire into England within three months after notice 
thereof, and to render himselfe to one of his Majesties Principall Sec- 
retaryes of State as he tenders his Allegiance and will Answer the Coun- 
tary at his ytmoste perill, unless he hath before notice thereof be given 
him, satisfyed and payd the said three Thousand peeces or eight.” 11 

It is probable that the offender settled the amount, as it is certain 
that he did not return to England as ordered, but remained in the 
Colony as governor of the settlement of Albemarle. Out of the twenty 
governors sent out by the Proprietors, nearly all were worthless—we 
are told that the colonists deposed six of them. Sothel seems to have 
been taken prisoner, one Harvey acted as locum tenens. Harvey dying, 
Jenkins was made governor, but the people deposed him and one Wil- 
kinson was appointed; when Sothel arrived in 1683, the popular party 
was in control; and they did not take to him in the least. Things went 


® Ibid., Vol. I, p. 4. 
Sad Tbid., Vol. Il, p. 4. 
4 Ibid., Vol., pp. 4, 5. For the subsequent career of Sothel, see Winsor, op. cit. pp. 296, 313; 


Americana sub voco. North Carolina, South Carolina: D. N. B., Vol. 53, p. 288, and any 
history of either Carolina. 
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on from bad to worse, and at length in 1688 the colonists seized him, 
intending to ship him home for trial; this was not done but the matter 
was referred to the colonial Assembly who condemned him, awarding as 
a punishment banishment for twelve months and deposition from au- 
thority forever. 

That was not the last of him—what is now South Carolina was having 
trouble with its governor, Landgrave Colleton, whom they accused of 
an “illegal, tyrannical and oppressive way of government.” Sothel, 
who it must be remembered had bought out Clarendon’s share in this 
territory as well as in that now North Carolina, arrived at this juncture 
and took the position of governor; he is said to have “acted pretty much 
as he pleased, till he was turned out of his new position by his col- 
leagues in London,” when, in 1691, he was succeeded by Ludwell. It 
should, perhaps, be noted that the Proprietors in England do not seem 
ever to have approved of his acting as governor. 

The North Carolinians took the high constitutional ground that the 
King’s Charter directed the Proprietors to “govern according to their 
best discretion by and with the advice assent and approbation of the 
Freemen of said territory, or their deputies or delegates.” 

Sothel appears to have returned to England, and to have died in 
1697. 

Surely it is without parallel that one who had been a slave, carrying 
mortar brick and stone in chains for his masters, should become gov- 
ernor in two colonies in succession. My own reading in history does 
not enable me to point out any similar case. 


LETTER FROM JOHN HARVEY TO JAMES BOWDOIN *2 


Perquimans Co., 20th Sept., 1774. 
HON’BLE GENTLEMEN, 


Joseph Hewes, Esq., appointed a Trustee with me, to collect the dona- 
tions of the inhabitants of two or three Counties in the neighborhood of 
Edenton, for the relief of our distressed brethren of Boston, being 
absent attending the Constitutional Congress at Philadelphia, I have 
the pleasure to send you, as per inclosed bill of lading, of the sloop 
Penelope, Edward Herbert, master, which wish safe to hand, and that 
you will cause the amount of the same to be divided among the poor 
inhabitants according to their necessities. 

The captain has received the most of his freight here. The balance 
will be paid him on return, the cargo to be received some months sooner, 
but the difficulty of getting a vessel on freight, prevented. Hope to be 
able to send another cargo this winter, for the same charitable purpose, 
as the American inhabitants of this Colony entertain a just sense of 
the sufferings of our brethren in Boston, and have yet hopes that when 


2 Massachusetts Historical Collections (Fourth Series), Vol. IV, page 85. 
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the united determinations of the continent reaches the royal ear, they 
will have redress from the cruel, unjust, illegal and oppressive late Acts 
of the British Parliament. I take the liberty to inclose you the resolves 
of our provincial meeting of Deputies, and have the honor to be, with 
the most perfect respect and esteem, in behalf of Mr. Hewes and self. 
Honorable Gentlemen, your most obedient and very humble servant, 


JOHN HARVEY. 


To the Honorable James Bowdoin, John Hancock, Samuel Adams, and 
Isaac Smith, Esqrs., and to the Honorable Committee of Corre- 
spondence tn Boston. 


DAVID JEFFRIES TO JOHN HARVEY? 


Boston, Oct. 17th, 1774. 
Sir, 

The 15th instant, Capt. Edward Herbert delivered to the Committee 
of Donations your very acceptable favor, dated Perquimans County, 
20th Sept. ult., directed to the honorable Mr. Bowdoin and others, in- 
closing a bill lading for two thousand ninety-six and a half bushels of 
corn, twenty-two barrels flour, and seventeen barrels of pork, a noble 
and generous donation from our worthy brethren and fellow-country- 
men of two or three Counties in the neighborhood of Edenton. We 
shall endeavor, in the distribution of their charities, to answer the inten- 
tion of the benevolent donors. On this occasion it may not be improper 
to communicate to you the method, in general, which the Committee 
have gone into, respecting those charitable donations which have come 
into their hands. We therefore refer you to the printed account thereof, 
which we take the freedom to enclose, and we hope will be satisfactory 
to all our friends, of whose bounties we partake. 

The losses, sufferings, and distresses of this Province, and of this once 
flourishing and happy Town, are really great; not possible to be ex- 
pressed, not easy to be conceived. We think that every day we carry 
our lives in our hands; and this apprehension and view of the case, is 
of itself sufficient to fill the mind with such disquietude and distress, 
as those, who are not immediately concerned, cannot well conceive of. 
Our harbor is blocked up by men-of-war, stationed in different parts, 
and the only avenue into the Town, by land, secured by regular fortifi- 
cations of earth, erected on both sides said avenue, and containing five 
or six pieces of cannon each, with wide and deep ditches round the 
whole, except (at present) where said fortification fronts upon said 
avenue, or main road. These fastnesses are erected about eighty or 
ninety rods southerly of the fortifications, as the town generally terms 
it,) or walls, at the very entrance into the body of the Town, which 


3 Ibid., Vol. 4, pages 86, 88. 
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entrance is about thirty or forty feet wide. Said walls extend about 
seventy or eighty feet easterly and westerly, from the sides of said 
entrance, and on them are planted ten or twelve pieces of cannon more. 
To these walls, the sea flows, as also to said avenue,—that is, just with- 
out the walls, and for the distance of ten or twelve rods on the eastern, 
and sixty or seventy rods on the western side. Between these walls, 
and those fortifications of earth, a regiment is encamped on both sides 
said avenue, and there the soldiers are building barracks for themselves. 
Four regiments yet remain encamped on the Common, where also they 
have ten or twelve pieces, of cannon, with soldiers belonging to the 
train. The regiment of Welch fusileers, remains encamped on Fort 
Hill, which is near the water, and nor far southerly of what we call the 
Long Wharf. Transports have some time ago sailed for New York, to 
bring soldiers from thence, Philadelphia and the Jerseys. Also trans- 
ports sailed sometime since to bring two regiments from Quebec. Three 
companies of soldiers lately arrived from Newfoundland, and it is said, 
six more regiments may be expected from England, and sundry men- 
of-war. 

If Great Britain is determined to effect the subjugation of North 
America, at all events, the scene must be dreadful. But, be their deter- 
mination what it may, Americans, we trust, are determined, in the 
strength of God, not to surrender their rights and liberties, but with 
their lives. But we hope, when the determination of the Colonies is 
believed on the other side the water, and the guilt of the injustice, op- 
pression and cruelty of their measures stares them in the face, they 
will deliberate twice, before they proceed to act once more. We think 
they have been greatly deceived; we are sure we have been grossly mis- 
represented; and, when they are undeceived, it may be hoped an alter- 
ation of measures may take place, which may God in great mercy 
order, and prevent the effusion of precious blood. 

We thank you for the resolves of your provincial meeting of Depu- 
ties, which you were so kind as to inclose. We esteem them as manly, 
spirited and noble, worthy our patriotic brethren of North Carolina. 
The tender concern for, and honor done, this greatly injured and op- 
pressed Town and Province, expressed therein, demand our particular 
notice and grateful acknowledgements, which are hereby tendered by 
this Committee in behalf of the Town. In short, your bounty, of which 
we now partake so largely, and the encouragement given of the increase 
thereof, lay us under the greatest obligation, and make us almost forget 
our misery. God grant that our endeavors to restore and preserve the 
rights of our dear America, may be attended with his favor and bless- 
ing; then we may hope that we shall have occasion, both he that soweth 


and he that reapeth, to rejoice together in the salvation of our God and 
Saviour. To him be all the glory. 
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You will please to present our sincere and affectionate regards to 
the worthy gentleman, who is joined with you in the matter of these 
charitable and seasonable donations, and accept the same from, 

Sir, your much obliged and very humble servant, 


Davin Jerrries (per order of the Com- 
(mittee of Donations. 


To the Honorable John Harvey, Esq. North Carolina. 
OBITUARIES PRIOR TO 1800 


These obituary notices will be inserted from time to time covering 
the period prior to and including the year 1800. They will be taken 
from the North Carolina newspapers now on file in the offices of the 
North Carolina Historical Commission. 


HENRY MONTFORT, M. SUMNER AND ROBERT 
COTTON DEAD '4 


DIED, lately, at the town of Chester, of the epidemic fever, which 
he caught in Philadelphia, HENRY MONTFORT, Esq. of Warren- 
ton. Also, Mr. M. SUMNER, son of the late General Sumner, a young 
gentleman of the most promising expectations. 

—— yesterday, in this town, Mr. ROBERT COTTEN. 


ANN HERO AND JESSE BENTON DEAD'5 


DIED—On Friday last, after a short illness, Mrs. ANN HERO, of 
this town. 


Lately, in Orange county, JESSE BENTON, esq. artorney 
at law. 


ISAAC BLANCHARD DEAD 16 


DIED.) on Saturday last, Mr. Isaac Blanchard of this town; his re- 
mains were followed to the grave by the officers and members of St. 
John’s Lodge of this town No. 2. 


ELIZABETH HALLING AND JOHN WILLIAMS 
BURTON DEAD *" 


DIED.) on Wednesday last Mrs. ELIZABETH HALLING, the 
Lady of the Reverend Dr. S. Halling. This amiable Woman, having 
for some years lingered under a variety of bodily afflictions, with an 
applauding conscience, clamly resigned her soul into the hands of God 
who gave it; and with a truely religious submission, departed this Life, 


4 The North-Carolina Journal, Nov. 6, 1793. 

4% The North-Carolina Chronicle; or, Fayetteville Gazette, January 10, 1791. 
18 North-Carolina Gazette, January 18, 1794. 

 North-Carolina Gazette, September 21, 1793. 
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deeply and deservedly regretted and lamented, by all her relatives and 
friends, to whom while living she was endeared by many virtues. 

On Monday the 16th. inst. at 7 o’clock in the morning, Mr. JOHN 
WILLIAMS BURTON, son of Col. Robert Burton, and grand son and 
heir apparent to the Honorable Judge Williams, aged 17 years and 2 
months, after an illness of 9 days. He was a very promising youth, 
brought up and educated under the eye of Judge Williams—And is 
much lamented not only by his relations, but by the whole neighborhood. 





THOMAS EGDEN DEAD ‘8 





NEWBERN, August 15. 


DIED) on the 4th Instant, at the seat of Edward Starkey, Esq; in 
Onslow county, Mr. Thomas Ogden of this town. 





PHEBE OGDEN DEAD ‘9 
NEWBERYN, August 7, 1778. 








Since our last, died here, after a very short illness, Mrs. PHEBE 
OGDEN, wife of Mr. Thomas Ogden, of this town; a lady in the bloom 
of youth and beauty, cut off from the tender embraces of conjugal felic- 
ity, and the very flattering hopes of society, her family, and afflicted 
parents. 


18 Martin’s North Carolina Gazette, an. ie 1787. 
% The North-Carolina Gazette, August 7, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Clinchfield Railroad. By W. W. Way, Jr. (Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press. 1931. Pp. xx, 297. $5.00.) 


The sub-title of this book, “The Story of a Trade Route Across 
the Blue Ridge Mountains,” is more accurately descriptive of the 
volume than the main title. This is fortunate, for while the details 
of the financing, construction, and operation of a railroad are apt 
to be lacking in vital appeal, the story of a trade route is certain to 
be an interesting segment of the social and economic history of the 
people who mapped it out and furthered its development. As such 
it will reflect their hopes and ambitions, their prosperity, and not 
infrequently their despair. 

Particularly is the story of any trade route across the Southern 
Appalachians bound to be of interest to Carolinians. Nature placed 
an unbroken wall of mountains between the Carolinas and the Ohio 
River Valley. Only two railroads have ever been built across this 
barrier. One is the Swannanoa route, built by the state of North 
Carolina. The other is the Clinchfield. Neither of the two has 
established the flow of traffic to the seaboard for which the Carolinas 
so long held high hope. The railroads have been a success; the trade 
route a failure. 

Mr. Way has done an excellent piece of work in placing the Clinch- 
field in its proper relationship to the long series of efforts to connect 
the Ohio River with the South Carolina coast. Charleston took the 
lead in 1835 with Hayne’s Louisville, Cincinnati and Charleston 
Railroad. Hayne expected to use the Saluda Gap and French Broad 
route. But the death of Hayne and the financial difficulties of the 
late thirties wrecked the plans of the company. Charleston wavered 
in determination for a while and came near joining Georgia in the 
effort to proceed westward around the mountains by way of Atlanta. 
Calhoun strongly urged a connection with the lower Mississippi in- 
stead of with the Ohio, but such a plan seemed too obviously to the 
interest of Georgia, and Charleston refused to be weaned away from 
its hope of capturing the great Northwest. In 1851 came the Blue 
Ridge Railroad starting at Anderson and heading for Knoxville by 
a route to the south of the Saluda Gap, but the war stopped the work 
and subsequent efforts to revive the project never bore fruit. 
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The next impetus came from another source. General John H. 
Wilder, formerly an officer in the Union army, interested northern 
capital and in 1886 organized the Charleston, Cincinnati and Chi- 
cago Railroad. This company had built a road from Camden to 
Marion, North Carolina, when financial difficulties overtook it in the 
nineties. The track south of Marion soon passed into the hands of 
the newly formed Southern Railway Company. After many highly 
involved corporate changes, the Carolina, Clinchfield and Ohio Rail- 
way Company opened a road from Dante, Virginia, to Marion in 
1908 and to Spartanburg in 1909. The Clinchfield’s major traffic, 
it was thought, would be coal from Kentucky and Virginia mines 
moving to the industrial areas of the Piedmont Carolinas. This has 
remained substantially true to the present, although other classes of 
traffic have been developed. 

The Clinchfield at the time of its completion was under the con- 
trol of the same financial interests as the Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
way. This connection between the two roads was later severed, and 
in 1924 the Clinchfield was leased to one of the Seaboard’s principal 
competitors. While Mr. Way faithfully traces these changes in cor- 
porate interests, it is to be regretted that he does not more satisfac- 
torily treat the reasons underlying the changes. 

The author describes with commendable thoroughness the cor- 
porate and financial intricacies connected with the building of the 
road. The chapter on the construction of the track is especially 
interesting in view of the engineering difficulties presented and the 
high degree of excellence attained in the finished roadway. But the 
amount of detail given is excessive. In this respect Mr. Way’s zeal 
for his subject has carried him somewhat beyond the point of maxi- 
mum reader-interest. But the book is scholarly and well-documented, 
and deserves a prominent place in the growing shelf of books on the 
development of trade channels in the Southeast. 

The time has now arrived for a highly synthetic study of all the 
projects born and nurtured in the Carolinas and Georgia during the 
past century to connect the South Atlantic Coast with the “Western 
Waters.” It was not, of course, Mr. Way’s purpose to make such a 
study, but each new addition to the specialized literature in this gen- 
eral field makes more evident the need of the broader perspective. 


C. K. Brown. 
Davidson College. 
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The Epic of America. By James Truslow Adams. (Boston: Little, Brown, 
and Company. 1931. Pp. viii, 433. $3.00.) 


This volume is not a textbook, and the reader who desires con- 
crete facts will have to look elsewhere. Rather the author has es- 
sayed “to paint a picture, with broad strokes of the brush, of the 
variegated past which has made our national story, and at the same 
time to try to discover for himself and others how the ordinary 
American . . . has become what he is to-day.” Portraying the 
march of American civilization from the time of the Aztecs and 
Mayas to the economic crisis under Hoover, the work is indeed a 
great epic. It is written in such a way as to appeal to the masses, 
and yet offers invaluable interpretation and synthesis for the scholar. 

Throughout the book runs one great central theme, the influence 
of the frontier, which “was, perhaps, the most important moulding 
influence in American life.” As wave after wave of settlers pushed 
westward they were forced, as it were, through a sieve, and “the 
American population has been squeezed through such a sieve over 
and over again.” As a result there was bred contempt for learning, 
narrowness, and provinciality, but at the same time a vigor, a youth- 
ful enthusiasm, and a spirit of self-reliance which the Old World 
did not know. Largely due to this stimulus there developed the 
great “American dream,” “of a land in which life should be better 
and fuller for every man, with opportunity for each according to 
his ability and achievement.” 

Along the Atlantic coast was the first frontier, but it was “never 
really a frontier in the later American sense.” In fact, the civiliza- 
tion of the British continental colonies by 1750 had come to resemble 
in many ways that of Europe, and might have continued to do so 
“had the waves of the Pacific instead of the fleeting power of France 
been all that lay on the western side of the Appalachians.” Then 
with Jefferson came the first attempt to carry out the American 
dream, an attempt which received its strongest support from the 
West, and which was to be repeated in succeeding generations under 
Jackson, Lincoln, Bryan, Roosevelt, and Wilson, all of whom, in 
spite of superficial differences, were alike in many of their great 
aims. The last two of these leaders carried us far in the direction 
“of reconstructing the possibilities of the American dream in a new 
world of economic dinosaurs,” and gave us “a new and sober vision 
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of ourselves.” Then came the world cataclysm. “For Europe the 
war was an economic debacle; for us it was a moral calamity.” At 
the end of the struggle, “faced by the responsibilities of a moral 
leadership in a world such as had never before come to any nation, 
America backed out of the room frightened and stammering.” After- 
ward, during the latest decade, “Harding had to liquidate the war; 
Coolidge had quietly to liquidate the scandals of the Harding regime; 
and Hoover is now watching the liquidation of the ‘Coolidge pros- 
perity.’ ” 

Not yet has the American dream been realized. With the passing 
of the frontier about 1890, the great “safety valve” has gone. Since 
then have appeared the new and complex problems of urban civiliza- 
tion, class struggle, and a type of imperialism novel to America. 
The dream seems in many ways more difficult of attainment than 
formerly. If it is to become a reality, “our communal spiritual and 
intellectual life must be distinctly higher than elsewhere,” the cul- 
tural plane of the average American must be raised above that of the 
average man in other countries. To-day the prospect of success is 
“discouraging,” “but not hopeless.” 

Certain unfavorable criticisms may be made. For one thing the 
writer is at times given to exaggeration and overstatement. Such 
assertions as the following should be toned down. Before the coming 
of the white man to America “a squirrel might have leaped from 
bough to bough for a thousand miles and never have seen a flicker 
of sunshine on the ground... ” (p. 4). “The original thirteen 
States had been sovereign and independent before the United States 
came into being. There was no doubt about that” (p. 237). “The 
election of 1860 left the South in the absolute political power of a 
party which was solely Northern” (p. 252). 

Likewise there are factual errors, and certain generalizations not 
in accordance with the views of the recognized authorities on the 
various subjects involved. Only a few illustrations can be given. In 
view of the researches of Professor Lybyer, it can hardly be held 
that the blocking of the old trade routes by the Turks played any 
decisive part in causing the discovery of America (pp. 25-26). Teach 
and Blackbeard were not two different individuals (p. 51), but were 
one and the same person. To say that the British ministry’s plan 
of 1763 for the trans-Alleghany region “was never seriously con- 
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sidered again” (pp. 77-78) is to show ignorance of the great work of 
Alvord. The Regulator movement in North Carolina was put down 
in 1771 rather than in 1772 (p. 85). It is debatable whether by 
1812 Napoleon “had injured our commerce quite as much as” Great 
Britain had done (p. 144). It seems hardly fair to speak of Presi- 
dent Taft as “weak, amiable, and with a legal mind” (p. 359). One 
feels, too, that the writer’s account of the past two or three decades is 
too much colored by his own prejudices, and does not maintain the 
high level of objectivity to be found elsewhere in the book. 

But the existence of such flaws should not blind the reader to the 
fact that Mr. Adams has made an invaluable contribution. He has 
given us a vision of the nobility and grandeur of our past which, in 
the little affairs of the moment, we are all too apt to forget. 


C. C. Crrrrenpen. 


University of North Carolina. 





State Rights in the Confederacy. Second impression, with new preface. By 
Frank Lawrence Owsley. (University of Chicago Press. 1931. Pp. xi, 
290. $3.00.) 


King Cotton Diplomacy. By Frank Lawrence Owsley. (University of 

Chicago Press. 1931. Pp. xi, 617. $5.00.) 

Six years ago Dr. Owsley’s startling and revolutionary little book, 
“State Rights in the Confederacy,” appeared from the press. In 
that book he challenged the common assumption that the Confederacy 
was, in the last analysis, defeated by superior numbers and over- 
whelming resources. He claimed that, as readers will recall, despite 
the numerical superiority of the North, despite the blockade, despite 
the lack of industrial development, despite the inadequate financial 
system and all else, the South might still have established its inde- 
pendence but for its attempt to practice in wartime its theory of 
state rights. 

Naturally Dr. Owsley’s book caused wide discussion. In some 
quarters it was hotly challenged, most by elderly gentlemen with a 
pro-Confederate complex. But it seems to have been fairly impreg- 
nable. For Dr. Owsley has continued his researches in the field of 
Confederate history, and has found very little in his iconoclastic 
opus that he would like to modify. Now that a second printing is 
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called for, he declares that were he re-writing the book, the only 
change that he would like to make would be “to emphasize the irrita- 
bility of President Davis, due to ill health, as a factor in plunging 
him into quarrels with men like Brown and Vance.” 

Having thrown a flood of light on the Confederacy’s internal poli- 
tics, Dr. Owsley fittingly turns his attention to the foreign affairs of 
the Lost Cause. Now we have the fruits of his wide and industrious 
research in a scholarly, well written, and well documented volume, 
entitled “King Cotton Diplomacy.” With the exception of Calla- 
han’s pioneer work, written before the European archives for this 
period were opened, this is the first attempt at a complete diplomatic 
history of the Confederacy, a work which has long been needed. Dr. 
Owsley has apparently read everything connected with his subject, 
both at home and abroad, has found much new information, and 
knows how to use it. I have no hesitation in predicting that his work 
will stand as definitive. 

In assembling his data, Dr. Owsley was “amazed and pleased,” 
as he tells us, “to find fundamental order underlying chaos and pur- 
pose in confusion. That which gives order and purpose to Confeder- 
ate diplomacy is the rdle which King Cotton played.” 

At the outbreak of the war, the Confederate leaders, as is well 
known, counted on European intervention as a virtual certainty. 
In fact, had it not been for the fixed belief that England and France 
could not do without Southern cotton even for a year, the Southern 
states would not have seceded at all. When Senator Hammond of 
South Carolina boasted of the power of King Cotton during the 
Lecompton debate in 1858, he was only giving grandiloquent expres- 
sion to a philosophy in which all the secessionist leaders believed. 
Said he, “without firing a gun, without drawing a sword, should 
they make war upon us, we could bring the world to our feet. . . . 
The South is perfectly competent to go on for one, or two, or even 
three years without planting a seed of cotton. . . . What would 
happen if no cotton were planted for three years? . . . England 
would topple headlong and carry the whole civilized world with her, 
save the South. No power on earth dares to make war upon it. Cot- 
ton is king!” 

Secession being accomplished, King Cotton was invoked by the 
Confederate leaders and called upon to strut his stuff. Embargoes 
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were placed upon the staple by the various local authorities (Rich- 
mond refraining for diplomatic reasons), and agents were sent abroad 
in the confident belief that in the face of an impending cotton famine, 
recognition would be forthcoming within a few months. For over 
three years the Confederate agents, chief of whom were Slidell and 
Mason, labored in Paris and London with considerable ability and 
sometimes in high hopes of success. The story of their efforts is told 
by Dr. Owsley in great detail; there is neither space nor need to sum- 
marize the story here. As Dr. Owsley says, “Always the diplomatic 
efforts of the Confederacy were directed primarily toward obtaining 
intervention. At times the Confederate agents sought repudiation 
of the European blockade; at times they sought friendly mediation. 
Always they sought the recognition of the independence of the Con- 
federacy. Any form of recognition or intervention would, they be- 
lieved, end in independence.” 

What, then, was wrong with the King Cotton philosophy, and why 
did not Europe intervene? From the first almost to the last, Na- 
poleon III would have liked to intervene, for the sake of promoting 
his Mexican scheme, but he was unpopular at home, the French 
people were in sympathy with the United States, and he was afraid 
to risk the chance of war without the codperation of England. In 
England the situation was more complicated. But nothing was fur- 
ther from the truth, as Dr. Owsley shows, than the interpretation 
of the older school of historians who placed England’s non-interven- 
tion upon a high and idealistic basis, i.e., the alleged sympathy of 
the Lancashire population and of the common people generally with 
Union as a noble experiment in democracy, and their hatred of 
slavery. As for idealism among the cotton mill operatives, it was 
practically non-existent. He also demolishes the contention of the 
newer school of economic historians who, properly skeptical of the 
idealism of cotton mill operatives, have sought to find the real clue 
to England’s non-intervention in the fear of the loss of American 
wheat. As Dr. Owsley shows, the danger of a wheat famine was 
apparently never even discussed in the British Cabinet, and with 
Polish and Russian wheat available, the danger of a wheat famine 


was non-existent. What, then, were the real reasons why England 
did not intervene ? 


In the first place, the South had produced bumper crops of cotton 
during the two years preceding the war, the English mills were over- 
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supplied, and in fact were facing bankruptcy on account of over- 
production. By the fall of 1862, when the cotton famine became 
most acute, other powerful factors were militating against interven- 
tion. One of these factors was England’s reluctance to aid in setting 
a precedent of intervention in the domestic struggles of a first-class 
power, especially in the midst of war. Again, the Palmerston gov- 
ernment, as if foreseeing 1914-16, was constrained to acquiesce in 
Lincoln’s paper blockade because America was renouncing some of 
the very rights for which she had fought in the War of 1812 and 
setting a precedent which might disarm American protests against 
British lordship of seas at a later date. Yet again, while there was 
appalling distress among the cotton mill operatives, they had almost 
no political power and were well schooled in servility, while Eng- 
land’s solid men of business, who contributed to campaign funds, 
were selling unprecedented amounts of war supplies to America and 
waxing fat and greasy. But most important of all was fear of war 
with America. In that case England would be extremely vulner- 
able—she might lose Canada and her merchant marine. True, the 
English governing classes, the Prime Minister included, would have 
liked to see America divided. But they never doubted until it was 
too late “that the South would win its independence and the roast 
pigeon would thus fly into the open mouth of the British lion with- 
out any other effort than the opening of his jaws.” Once indeed, 
during the height of the cotton famine, the Cabinet was on the verge 
of intervention. Gladstone favored it; Earl Russell favored it; foxy 
old Palmerston in Downing Street awaited the news from Maryland. 
Had the unknown courier been more careful with his cigars he might 
have changed the history of the world. But McClellan, knowing his 
enemy’s plans, for once was not afraid to fight, and the last well 
founded hope of intervention vanished in the smoke of Sharpsburg. 


Cuartes Lee SNIDER. 
Denton, N. C. 





Jeffersonian Democracy in North Carolina, 1789-1816. By Delbert Harold 


Gilpatrick. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1931. Pp. 257. 
$4.25.) 


This study offers a detailed account of a period of our political 
history frequently neglected because of the more general interest in 
the colonial era and in the ante-bellum period. It is a valuable sup- 
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plement to Wagstaff, States’ Rights in North Carolina, Hamilton, 
Party Politics in North Carolina, 1835-1860, and the more recent 
book by Norton, The Ante-Bellum Democratic Party in North Caro- 
lina. 

In marked contrast with the State today, North Carolina in the 
period 1789-1816 was a “democracy of individualistic farmers stub- 
bornly objecting to any and all federal taxes and steadfastly devoted 
to the Jeffersonian party with its suspicion of government by the 
“rich, the well-born, and the able.” 

Dr. Gilpatrick carefully traces the economic and political back- 
ground of Jeffersonian Democracy in North Carolina, showing how 
the political divisions fell more or less along geographic, economic, 
and social lines. Geography was a prominent factor in making the 
State “firmly Republican.” It was felt that North Carolina was not 
and could not become a commercial state. It had no large cities, 
very little commerce, and no banking facilities until 1804. In fact, 
it was the last of the thirteen original states to have a bank. It was 
perfectly natural for a state of “small farmers” to fall in line with 
an agrarian political party. There was much truth in the toast, 
“The State of North Carolina. Truly Republican without ostenta- 
tion.” 

The author treats the subject chronologically throughout. He de- 
votes considerable space to the division of opinion in the State on 
political questions between 1776 and 1789, and shows how the strug- 
gle over the ratification of the federal Constitution drove the con- 
tending factions farther and farther apart. Finally the “Hamil- 
tonian measures” of the central government led to the formation of 
two real political parties in the State. 

From 1789 to 1816, which date Dr. Gilpatrick considers the end 
of the Federalist party, North Carolina opposed the centralizing 
policies of Federalism. It believed that the assumption of state 
debts was “dangerous to the interests and rights of North Carolina.” 
It considered the excise tax “iniquitous, obnoxious, and odious.” It 
was not enthusiastic about the national bank, and it opposed liberal 
federal expenditures. No other legislature of the period was quite 
so violent in denunciation of the federal government. 

Up to 1793 the State was swinging steadily toward the Jeffer- 
sonian party, but threats of war with England checked this trend. 
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When war was averted by means of the unpopular Jay Treaty, North 
Carolina again swung toward the new political organization, giving 
11 electoral votes to Jefferson to 1 for Adams in 1796. From 1797 
to 1800 there was another definite swing toward Federalism, which 
reached its high-water mark in the State in 1798. The discussion 
of the 1798 election for State officers is one of the best parts of the 
book. 

In 1799, a strong Republican newspaper, the Raleigh Register, 
began publication. This, coupled with intense criticism of the Alien 
and Sedition Acts, greatly strengthened the new party. Neverthe 
less, Federalist tendencies were so strong in the State that Jefferson 
considered North Carolina “the most dangerous State” in 1800. He 
thought the “people substantially Republican, but uninformed and 
deceived by the lawyers.” He declared that “the medicine for that 
state must be very mild and secretly administered.” 

It must have been properly administered, for the State went over- 
whelmingly Republican in 1800. Then followed a “decade of ram- 
pant republicanism,” as Dr. Gilpatrick calls it. This is his best 
chapter. In it he gives a very good account of the leaders of the 
party and the state and national issues inivolved. Economy in gov- 
ernment, reform of the judicial system, and the creation of banks 
were some of the most important state issues. The Republican legis- 
lature advocated strict economy. It deprived the University of part 
of its income, and threatened to adjourn to Fayetteville beeause the 
price of board had advanced in Raleigh. Yet it raised the pay of 
legislators from 25 to 30 shillings a day! 

In the last chapter Dr. Gilpatrick discusses Republicanism and 
Mr. Madison’s War (1811-1816). He shows that the Embargo and 
Non-Intercourse had very little effect on North Carolina because it 
had little commerce or manufacturing. From 1811 to 1816 there 
was considerable opposition in the State to Madison’s administration. 
This probably reached its greatest height during the war, when there 
was much complaint about the defenceless condition of the coast. 

During the last years of the period studied, the main problems 
confronting the state legislature were internal improvements, west- 
ern migration, steamboat navigation, and education at state expense. 

The chief sources used by Dr. Gilpatrick were the official records 
and legislative proceedings of the State, governors’ letter books and 
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papers, manuscript collections, and newspapers, particularly the 
Raleigh Register, Minerva (Fayetteville, 1796-99, Raleigh after 
1799), Raleigh Star, and the State Gazette of North-Carolina. The 
Register was the chief Republican organ, while the Minerva was the 
leading Federalist paper. 

Some of the secondary books listed in the bibliography have little 
or no bearing on the period, while other important secondary accounts 
are omitted. Conspicuous omissions are, 8. F. Bemis, Jay’s Treaty 
and J. W. Pratt, Expansionists of 1812. No mention is made of 
any of the books dealing with the Alien and Sedition Acts or the Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky Resolutions. 

One might take issue with some statements in Chapter One. The 
statement that “education was left entirely to private academies” 
(p. 19) is misleading. The generalization that the “majority of the 
delegates from each of the eastern counties voting against it (and 
hence for the Constitution) and the majority of the delegates from 
the western counties voting for the motion (and accordingly against 
the Constitution)” (p. 33), is not quite correct. Lincoln County in 
the West voted for the Constitution in 1788, and Brunswick, Duplin, 
New Hanover, Northampton, Onslow, and Sampson, in the East, 
voted against it. 

The author has given a splendid account of the political evolution 
of the Jeffersonian party in North Carolina. He might have devoted 
more space to the social and economic forces predominant in North 
Carolina at that time. His chronological method of presentation 
makes the book rather monotonous reading in places. As a whole, 
however, it is very well written and interesting reading. It has an 
analytical table of contents and an appendix showing the result of 
North Carolina Congressional elections, 1803-1810. 

Hvuex T. Lerrer. 


North Carolina State College. 
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HISTORICAL NEWS 


The North Carolina Historical Commission receives requests for 
early numbers of the North Carolina Manual, Proceedings of the 
State Literary and Historical Association, The North Carolina 
Booklet and the North Carolina Day Program. These publications 
are out of print. Anyone possessing duplicates is requested to send 
them to A. R. Newsome, secretary of the North Carolina Historical 
Commission, Raleigh, N. C. The supply thus accumulated will be. 
used to serve the cause of North Carolina history by filling gaps in 
the collections of libraries and students. 





Back numbers of the North Carolina Historical Review may be 
secured from the secretary of the North Carolina Historical Com- 


mission at the regular price of $2.00 per volume or 50 cents per 
number. 


Professor B. B. Kendrick, of the history faculty of the North 
Carolina College for Women, is teaching in the summer session at 
Harvard University. 


Messrs. F. S. Hale, E. H. Hunnicutt, and Paul Murray have been 
appointed teaching fellows in history at the University of North 
Carolina for the coming year. 


Professor A. M. Arnett of the faculty of N. C. C. W. is engaged 
during the summer in research on the life of Claude Kitchen. 


The following fellowships in history, ranging in value from $600 
to $750, have been awarded for the coming year at Duke University : 
Helen E. Marshall, A.B., A.M., Garden City, Kan.; Merrill C. 
Munyan, A.B., Worcester, Mass.; Charles L. Riley, A.B., A.M., 
Chapel Hill; William D. Overdyke, A.B., A.M., Shreveport, La. ; 
and Dade Sparks, A.B., A.M., Saltillo, Texas. Appointments to 
scholarships in history, valued at $350 to $400 each, have been made 
to Harper L. Garrett of Greenville, S. C., and Lucien E. Roberts of 
Dallas, Ga. The following persons have been named as graduate 
assistants in history at stipends ranging from $450 to $750: John 
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C. Adams, A.B., Philadelphia, Pa.; George V. Irons, M.A., Rome, 


Ga.; Louis C. Nolan, Ph.B., Morganton; and Gustave A. Nuerm- 
berger, A.B., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Joseph Hewes Day was celebrated with appropriate exercises at 
Edenton on April 28. In the morning a handsome monument on 
the courthouse green, erected by the United States government to the 
memory of Joseph Hewes, Edenton merchant, revolutionary states- 
man and signer of the Declaration of Independence, was dedicated 
at exercises participated in by Judge Frances D. Winston, Mayor 
Joseph L. Wiggins, Sol Bloom, M. L. Hewes, Brigadier-General 
Louis H. Bash, E. B. Jeffress, Rev. R. B. Drane, and Rear-Admiral 
W. D. MacDougall. A colonial luncheon was served to 200 honor 
guests in the panelled room of the historic court house; and in the 
afternoon an historic pageant was presented on the green, depicting 
important events in the life of Hewes and in the revolutionary period. 


At the Armory-Auditorium in Charlotte on the evening of May 20, 
a public celebration was held under the sponsorship of the twelve 
patriotic societies of Charlotte commemorating jointly the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of George Washington and the one 
hundred fifty-seventh anniversary of the Mecklenburg declaration 
of independence. The exercises were under the direction of Presi- 
dent Harry C. Northop, of the Mecklenburg Chapter, Sons of the 
American Revolution. Dr. A. R. Newsome, secretary of the North 


Carolina Historical Commission, delivered an address on George 
Washington. 


The Battle of Elizabethtown Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, Mrs. M. B. McAulay, regent, dedicated a marker on 
May 27 at Weyman Church in Columbus County to the memory of 
Major General Robert Howe of the Revolution. The 36-inch square 
aluminum marker was presented by Mrs. MeAulay and accepted by 


Mrs. Sydney P. Cooper, State Regent. Senator Cameron Morrison 
delivered the principal address. 


The East Tennessee Historical Society's Publications, number 4, 
January, 1932, maintains the high scholarly standards of the prev- 
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ious numbers. The following is the table of contents: W. Neil 
Franklin, “Virginia and the Cherokee Indian Trade, 1673-1752” ; 
Samuel C. Williams, “Fort Robinson on the Holston”; I. W. Pres- 
ton, ““The Netherland Inn at Old Kingsport” ; Marguerite B. Hamer, 
“John Rhea of Tennessee”; Powell Moore, “The Political Back- 
ground of the Revolt Against Jackson in Tennessee”; Verton M. 
Queener, “William G. Brownlow as an Editor”; James W. Holland, 
“The Building of the East Tennessee and Virginia Railroad” ; W. B. 
Hesseltine, “‘Tennessee’s Invitation to Carpet-Baggers”; Laura E. 
Luttrell, “Writings on Tennessee History, 1930-1931”; Philip M. 
Hamer, “Letters of Governor William Blount’; Samuel C. Williams, 
“The Executive Journal of Governor John Sevier”; notes and news; 
and list of members. 


The American Council of Learned Societies and the Social 
Science Research Council have recently published a 184-page volume, 
Survey of Activities of American Agencies in Relation to Materials 
for Research in the Social Sciences and the Humanities, compiled by 
Franklin F. Holbrook, for the Joint Committee on Materials for 
Research. The portion of the survey dealing with North Carolina 


is as follows: 


333. Duxe University, Durham, is developing its library with 
special reference to Southern history, Southern literature, and Hispanic- 
American history. It recently acquired by purchase a collection of 
Peruvian material from the library of Don Perez de Volosco, and is 
collecting large quantities of source material such as newspapers, 
periodicals, manuscripts, and documents, for the acquisition of which 
special appropriations are made each year. 

Among its publications are the South Atlantic Quarterly; the 
Hispanic-American Historical Review, a quarterly which offers much 
bibliographical material, including such articles as that on recent 
additions to the university’s Brazilian collection, in the issue for Febru- 
ary, 1931; the series of Historical Papers, begun by the Historical 
Society of Trinity College, in 1897, which include documentary ma- 
terial, a recent number, 1929, being devoted to the publication of a 
collection of letters; and a Bulletin, issued a few times each year, in 
which has been published a list of the books in the library, now in the 
possession of the university, of Paul Hamilton Hayne, an ante bellum 
Southern poet. A list of the newspapers in the university library has 
been prepared for publication in the Bulletin, but publication is being 
postponed owing to the influx of additions to the collection. 
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Facilities for the photostatic reproduction of materials in the uni- 
versity’s possession are available in the vicinity. 

334. Tue Hisroricat Founpation oF THE PResBYTERIAN AND Re- 
FORMED Cuvurcues, Montreat, was established in 1927 by the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, upon its 
acceptance of a collection of materials gathered in the preceding quarter 
century by Dr. S. M. Tenney, of Texas. The collection, now perma- 
nently housed in ample fireproof quarters, includes records, reports, 
periodicals, manuscripts, books, pictures, and other material relating 
to the history of the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches with their 
branches the world over, but with emphasis centering in Canada and 
the United States, particularly in the South. Official records have been 
regarded as of first importance, and the foundation has had remark- 
able success in assembling the most extensive collection of manuscript 
and official records of their character known in America. The periodi- 
cal files, judged by the Union List of Serials, are among the most 
extensive in the United States. The collection of catalogs and materials 
pertaining to the schools, colleges, and seminaries of the churches rep- 
resented is in excess of that found in the Library of Congress, and is 
probably the best in the United States. There is also a large collection 
of first editions and rare materials on Scotland and the Puritan period 
of English history. 

The foundation cooperates with other libraries, the Presbyterian and 
Reformed Historical Societies of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania; New Brunswick, New Jersey; New York City; Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, ete. No special effort is made to avoid 
duplication, the aim being to extend collecting activities into new fields. 
It uses the best library preservatives, applying different kinds for board, 
cloth, and leather bindings; and efforts are being put forth to apply 
modern methods of preserving valuable worn manuscripts, such as 
early deeds. 

Until now no catalogs or guides have been issued by the foundation, 
but something of the scope and character of its collections is revealed by 
the list of its materials relating to Kentucky history, published in the 
Filson Club History Quarterly, April, 1931. The foundation intends 
to publish a journal in the future, the present depressing conditions 
hindering that part of the work now. It also hopes eventually to 
secure photostatic apparatus. 

335. Tue Norta Carorina Historicat Commission, Raleigh, main- 
tains a growing collection of state and county archives, of which the 
commission becomes official custodian at the option of the heads of the 
departments or offices of origin; a library relating chiefly to North 
Carolina history, strongest in political material, and most complete for 
the 19th century through the Civil War; and a museum of historical 
objects and pictures. The collection of non-official materials is stimu- 
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lated with the aid of specially appointed county historians and by the 

widespread distribution of a pamphlet carrying a special appeal. 
Accessions of archives during the biennium, 1928-1930, included, 

besides over 800 documents from state offices, 655 volumes and more 


. than 5,000 documents from 36 counties; of newspapers, 3,617 issues of 


85 different publications, including photostats of missing numbers 
secured from the Library of Congress and the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin; of maps, photostats from the Clements and other 
libraries; of manuscripts, numerous originals or photostats of letters, 
diaries, organization files, and the like; and of photostats and tran- 
scripts of unpublished North Carolina material in English archives, 
3,091 pages of transcripts and 23 photostats of records in the Public 
Record Office and the British Museum. The task of securing the last 
named class of material, begun in 1922, is now almost completed, having 
yielded a total of 10,050 pages of transcripts and 1,347 photostats. 

A full-time restorer of manuscripts is employed, who follows the cur- 
rent practices of the Library of Congress. 

The commission is preparing bound volumes of indexes and abstracts 
of its entire collection of marriage bonds. It occasionally publishes 
such guides as a handbook of county records (1925), and a one-volume 
calendar of twelve of its manuscript collections (1926), and is now at 
work on the compilation, for publication eventually, of a check list of 
North Carolina newspaper files, 1751-1876, in the principal libraries of 
North Carolina and other states. 

It is publishing, at the rate of at least one a year, a series of volumes 
now running to more than twenty, containing letters, papers, and public 
records relating to important men, early settlements, religious groups, 
public education, and kindred subjects; and by recent authorization of 
the state legislature is commencing the editing, for publication, of the 
correspondence and papers of the governors of North Carolina, a work 
expected to result eventually in several score of volumes. 

Its quarterly, the North Carolina Historical Review, regularly in- 
cludes bibliographical and documentary material relating to North 
Carolina, and occasionally to the South as a whole, as in its publication, 
1926-1929, of a series of articles on the preservation of materials for the 
history of the several states comprising that section of the country. 

336. Tue Norra Carona Strate Lisrary, Raleigh, maintains files 
of North Carolina newspapers dating from 1799 and including current 
issues, and special collections of North Carolina history and of 
genealogy. It has printed a bibliography of all newspapers, and one of 
all genealogical material in its possession. 

337. Tue University or Norra Carona, Chapel Hill, is actively 
developing certain special collections in its general library. The latter 
includes approximately 40,000 titles of books, pamphlets, periodicals, 
and newspapers, besides several thousand manuscripts in unorganized 
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form, relating both to the history and to current activities of North 
Carolina and surrounding states. Another collection, in a separate 
section of the library, is devoted to rural social economics, including 
books, pamphlets, and mounted newspaper clippings, all thoroughly 
classified and kept abreast of current happenings, and embracing many 
subjects, notably local government and ports and water transportation. 
The collection centers around North Carolina, but is concerned also 
with the field at large, both domestic and foreign. 

The foregoing collections, together with other material in the library, 
constitute the nucleus of what it is hoped will become a “National 
Southern Collection,” in which will be gathered all available material 
relating to the history of the South. The library is making a most 
determined effort to discover and acquire such material, and Professor 
Joseph G. deR. Hamilton, of the history department, is now devoting 
practically all his time to this work. An exposition of and plea for the 
project, written by Professor Hamilton, appeared in the Baltimore Sun, 
March 4, 1928, and has since been reprinted separately in pamphlet 
form. The Institute for Research in the Social Sciences, established in 
1924, is actively promoting the development of these and other research 
collections. 

The James Sprunt Historical Publications, prepared in cooperation 
with the North Carolina Historical Society, include such items as a list 
of North Carolina newspapers before 1790 available in the University 
and Historical Commission libraries, and a collection of James A. 
Graham papers, Vol. 20, Nos. 1 and 2 (1928). 

338. Mention may also be made of the Asheville Art Association 
and Museum, which recently installed its collections of antiquities and 
of paintings by English, French, and American artists in a new build- 
ing; the Greensboro Historical Museum; the North Carolina State 
Museum, Raleigh; and Salem College (Moravian), Winston-Salem, 
possessor of a special collection of textbooks dating back to 1802. 

Something of the background of historical activity in the state is 
revealed in an article on “The Preservation of North Carolina History,” 
in the North Carolina Historical Review, January, 1927. 


The North Carolina division, United Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy, unveiled a handsome $10,000 monument on June 2 at Fort 
Fisher beach below Wilmington, commemorating famous Fort Fisher 
which kept Wilmington open until January, 1865, as the last Con- 
federate port for blockade-running. Mrs. L. B. Newell of Charlotte, 
chairman of the Fort Fisher monument committee, presided at the 
exercises, and Governor O. Max Gardner and Mrs. Glenn Long of 


Newton, president of the North Carolina division, delivered ad- 
dresses. 
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George Washington’s visit to Salem in 1791 was reproduced with 
historical accuracy in Winston-Salem on May 28th in a notable 
pageant attended by about 15,000 persons. Washington was imper- 
sonated by Agnew H. Bahnson, and Governor Alexander Martin by 
Governor O. Max Gardner. 
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The city of Farmville held a joint celebration of the sixtieth anni- 
versary of its incorporation and the two hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of George Washington on May 27th. Mrs. T. C. Turnage 
presided at the morning exercises, at which addresses were delivered 
by Mayor R. E. Belcher, Dr. J. Y. Joyner, Mrs. J. W. Parker, J. W. 
Holmes, Associate Justice George W. Connor, Colonel Moss of Fort 
Bragg, and Lamar Jeffers, a representative of Alabama in the lower 
house of the United States Congress. In the afternoon a monument 
was unveiled near Farmville marking the Greenville and Raleigh 
Plank Road, chartered in 1850, and commemorating Alfred Moye, 
the first president of the company. Mrs. Charles H. Arrington gave 
an historical sketch of the road. The marker was presented by Moses 
Moye and accepted by Dr. A. R. Newsome. In the evening an his- 
torical pageant and a colonial ball were held. 


Mr. A. T. Robertson, Jr., editor of The Pinehurst Outlook, pub- 
lished in the issues of March 5, 12, 19, 26, and April 2, an interest- 
ing series of articles describing the historic sites and events in Moore 


County and grouping them in a series of convenient itineraries for 
motorists. 


North Carolina’s priority among the American colonies in sanction- 
ing independence from Great Britain was memorialized in many 
schools, civic clubs and newspapers on April 12th. On April 12, 1776, 
the Provincial Congress at Halifax adopted unanimously the “Halli- 
fax Resolution” that “the delegates for this Colony in the Continental 
Congress be empowered to concur with the delegates of the other 
Colonies in declaring Independency.” 


The following articles in periodicals are. noteworthy: Carl L. 
Weicht, The Local Historian and the Newspaper (Minnesota His- 
tory, March); A. G. Peterson, The Alexandria Market Prior to the 
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Civil War (William and Mary College Quarterly, April) ; Lillian E. 
Fisher, American Influence upon the Movement for Mexican Inde- 
pendence (The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, March) ; 
Clement Eaton, The Freedom of the Press in the Upper South 
(tbid.) ; Elmer Ellis, The Silver Republicans in the Election of 1896 
(tbid.) ; G. W. Forster, The Effects of the Present Credit System on 
Southern Agriculture (Social Forces, March) ; George Fort Milton, 
The Impeachment of Judge Lynch (The Virginia Quarterly Review, 
April) ; Edwin Mims, The Function of Criticism in the South (The 
South Atlantic Quarterly, April). 


The $15,000 bronze statue of Charles Brantley Aycock, educa- 
tional governor of North Carolina, by Charles Keck, was unveiled 
in the National Hall of Statuary in the Capitol at Washington, on 
May 20th. Addresses were delivered by Dr. J. Y. Joyner, Josephus 
Daniels, Governor O. Max Gardner, and Representative Lindsay 
Warren. The General Assembly of 1929 created the Aycock Statue 
Commission and authorized it to place a statue of Aycock in the 
only remaining place allotted to North Carolina. The statue of 
Governor Zebulon Baird Vance was placed in the Hall in 1916. 


The North Carolina Society, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, has issued a 709-page volume, Roster of Soldiers from North 
Carolina in the American Revolution, with an Appendix Containing 
a Collection of Miscellaneous Records. The edition of one thousand 
copies, autographed by the State Regent and State Historian, was 
printed on rag paper by the Seaman Press, Durham. The volume 
was compiled by the Committee on Compilation and Publication, con- 
sisting of Harriett Reed Whitaker of Southern Pines, Gertrude 
Sloan Hay and Maude Reynolds Snow of Winston-Salem, and Louisa 
Hall Briggs and Olivia Barkley Gowan of Raleigh. The aim of the 
committee was to compile the names of those whose revolutionary 
service in the militia and continental line is established by available 
source material, printed and manuscript. An alphabetical index of 
names appears at the end of the volume. 


The chief accessions to the collections of the North Carolina His- 
torical Commission during the three months period ending with May 
were: minutes of the Council of State, 1889-1924; Crabtree Jones 
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Collection of correspondence, family papers, pamphlets, almanacs, 
and pictures, 1771-1930, deposited by Mrs. Kimbrough Jones of 
Raleigh ; a political broadside (1836) of Kimbrough Jones, deposited 
by Mr. William N. H. Jones of Raleigh; and 52 Onslow County in- 
ventories, 1782-1790. 


The second issue of the North Carolina Historical and Genealog- 
tcal Record, published quarterly by Mr. Clarence Griffin of Forest 
City, was issued in April. Its table of contents comprises “The 
Development of North Carolina Railroads,” by Fred A. Olds; “A 
History of Old Tryon County, North Carolina,” by Clarence Griffin ; 
“Tryon County Wills, 1769-1779”; “North Carolina Had South’s 
First Cotton Mill”; “More About the Hillsboro Clock,” by Frank 
Nash; editorial comment; genealogical queries; book notes; and late 
news notes of interest. 


Prof. W. C. Jackson, for many years head of the department of 
history and vice president of North Carolina College for Women at 
Greensboro, has accepted the deanship of the new school of Public 
Administration at the University of North Carolina. Prof. B. B. 
Kendrick, a member of the history department for several years, has 
been promoted to the vacancy created by the resignation of Professor 


' Jackson. 


Mr. Daniel Jay Whitener was awarded ‘the degree of Ph.D. in 
history by the University of North Carolina in June. The subject 
of his thesis was “History of the Temperance Movement in North 
Carolina, 1715-1908.” 


Duke University awarded the degree of Ph.D. in history in June 
to the following students whose thesis subjects are listed: Nelson M. 
Blake, “William Malone of Virginia: Builder, Soldier, and Insur- 
gent”; Thomas D. Clark, “Railway Development in the Old South- 
west to 1860”; Elizabeth H. Davidson, “The Development of Child 
Labor Legislation in the Southern States”; and Rodolph O. Rivera, 
“The Life of Santander.” The successful candidates for the M.A. 
degree, with their subjects were as follows: P. T. Atchley, “Peace 
Movements in the Confederacy” ; H. L. Garrett, “Lincoln and Fort 
Sumter”; Mary J. Lark, “Law of Manumission and Its Interpreta- 
tion in the South Atlantic States”; Gustave A. Nuermberger, “The 
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Achievements of the Pan American Movement’; Jane Richards, 
“The Foundation of the Presbyterian Church in North Carolina” ; 
Mildred P. Smith, “Some Phases of the Education of Women in the 


South Prior to 1860”; and P. G. Stradley, “Newspaper Criticism of 
the Confederate Administration.” 


At the June commencement, the University of North Carolina 
awarded the degrees of Ph.D. in economics and in geology to Hershal 
Luther Macon and Martha Elizabeth Norburn, whose thesis subjects 
were, respectively, “A Fiscal History of North Carolina, 1776-1860” 
and “‘The Influence of the Physiographic Features of Western North 
Carolina on the Settlement and Development of the Region.” 


Professor Richard H. Shryock of Duke University will be on leave 
of absence from that institution next year. He has received a grant 
of $750 from the Social Science Research Council toward the com- 
pletion of his studies in the social aspects of the Public Health Move- 
ment. Professor Eber M. Carroll, who has been abroad during the 
last year, returns to Duke University in September. Assistant Pro- 
fessor Dorothy L. Mackay has received a grant-in-aid from the 
American Council of Learned Societies for her investigation in the 


origins of the University of Orleans. She will spend the summer 
in Europe. 


The General Education Board has granted $30,000 to the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Library for the addition of catalogues of 
several foreign libraries, which will make available to scholars in 
Chapel Hill, through inter-library loans, the contents of these 


libraries. This apparatus will extend vastly the research facilities 
of the University. 


In the May issue of The Archive (Duke University) the leading 
article is “Washington and Aeronautics—The First Balloon Ascen- 
sion in America,” by Dr. Archibald Henderson. A hitherto unpub- 
lished letter of John Steele, dated January 9, 1793, describes the 
balloon ascension in Philadelphia of the Frenchman, Jean Pierre 
Blanchard, on January 9. Dr. Henderson is one of the editors of 
The Washington Atlas, and has done other editorial work for the 
Washington Bicentennial Commission. 








